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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— @-— 

HE danger of war between Servia and Austria-Hungary 
has passed away, but not without one of the most 
astonishing incidents in the region of foreign affairs which has 
taken place during the present generation. We have described 
elsewhere how some ten days ago Germany, acting for herself 
and her ally, Austria-Hungary, suddenly requested the Russian 
Government to recognise the annexation by Austria-Hungary 
of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The demand 
was, of course, made with all the courtesies and formalities 
of diplomatic intercourse; but none the less its tenor was 
unmistakable, Russia being made aware that if she did 
not yield to the demand, and yield at once, the German 
troops would cross the frontier. Further, Russia was made 
to understand, whether through the German Ambassador 
or through other channels of information we do not know, 
that a portion of the German Army had been secretly 
mobilised and was ready for instant action. In these cir- 
cumstances Russia had two alternatives,—either to give in 
completely, and in a way which would preclude her from first 
informing the Powers with whom she had been acting (France 
and Britain), or else to fight at what appeared to be a very 
great disadvantage. Russia decided that she was not in 
a position, either from the military or the financial standpoint 
—and probably also from the standpoint of her internal 
affairs—to go to war. We do not desire to challenge her 
decision, and from our own point of view we are bound to 
confess that we are glad of it, since tho last thing we desire is 
a European war. At the same time, we are by no means sure 
that Russia did not attach a great deal too much importance 
to the fact that had war taken place Germany would in all 
human probability have won the first round. In the case of 
Russia, far more than of any other Power, it is the last 

round, not the first, that counts. 











Certain results, some immediate and some more remote 
follow on Russia’s surrender to Germany's ultimatum. In the, 
first place, it at once became evident to Servia that it was 
useless for her to oppose any longer the wishes of Austria- 
Hungary. She was, in effect, left without support, and 
accordingly she accepted the formula devised by Sir Edward 
Grey and presented to her by Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy. Austria-Hungary, having obtained the recognition of 
her annexation which she desired, had no further interest in 
putting pressure upon Servia. After the chief Slav Power of 
the world had acknowledged that the annexation of Bosnia 





and Herzegovina needed no further sanction from Europe, and 
that Austria-Hungary was practically absolved from having to 
excuse her virtual abrogation of the Twenty-fifth Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin without having obtained the assent of 
the Powers, there was no more to be said. The Servian 
problem has thus been solved by the rattle of the sabre, if not 
by the actual drawing of the sword. All that remains to be 
arranged is some diplomatic wrangling as to assurances that 
Austria-Hungary will not take advantage of Servia’s capitula- 
tion to prevent the normal development of Servian armaments 
or to attack Servian independence or her territorial integrity. 


The chief of the more remote consequences of Germany's 
action is the altered relations between Germany and Russia. 
Though the German official Press may argue that nothing has 
been changed, and that the stories about the pressure exercised 
by Germany are apocryphal, and though the autocratic party 
in Russia, which has always shown inclinations to lean, in fact 
if not in name, upon Germany as an autocratic State, may 
be inclined to overlook the humiliation received at the hands 
of Germany, it is evident that Russia as a whole feels very 
deeply what has happened, and will not easily forget what the 
Russian newspapers—those that cannot be accused of any 
revolutionary sympathies quite as much as those of radical 
tendencies—regard as a national humiliation. In effect, and . 
looking at the matter from the widest point of view, Germany 
has said to Russia: “It is not you, but we—that is, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in conjunction—who are going to say 
the last word on the question of the South Slavs. If you 
claim any special rights or privileges for dealing with that 
question, remember that you can only do so by challenging 
the Alliance between the two Imperial Governments of Central 
Europe.” 


In the Reichstag on Monday Prince Bilow made a state- 
ment on foreign affairs. King Edward's visit to Berlin had 
been a happy event. The network—we quote from the 
Times—of Anglo-German relations could not easily be rent 
asunder. German exports to Britain were larger than 
those to any other country. In Morocco Germany was 
assuring the thoroughly loyal application of the recent Agree- 
ment with France. It was not a good policy to oppose other 
countries in all parts of the world, and Bismarck had regarded 
it as expedient that France should develop her colonial sphere. 
Prince Bilow next defended himself vigorously, and, we must 
add, very successfully, against the charge of half-heartedness 
in supporting Austria-Hungary. If Germany had been faith- 
less to Austria-Hungary, would she have found any new friends ? 
She would have been faced by the same constellation of Powers 
as now, and that without having Austria-Hungary at her side. 
And the Powers would also have made Austria-Hungary give 
way in the Balkan question. The Austro-German Alliance 
was a guarantee of peace. As for the proposed Conference, 
Germany would not object if all the Powers took part in it, 
and the programme were arranged in advance. Prince Bilow, 
so far as we know, made no allusion to the German coercion of 
Russia in the Balkan question—one of the most sinister and 
significant episodes in modern history. 


The Peking correspondent of the Times announces in 
Tuesday's paper that Japan has refused to accept the 
Chinese proposal that the outstanding questions between 
the two countries in Manchuria should be submitted to 
the Hague Tribunal. He says that the proposal is 
generally approved by the Chinese, and that unless China 
were convinced of the justice of her cause, she would not offer 
to resort to arbitration for the first time in her history. On 
the other hand, the Tokio correspondent of the Times declares 
that diplomacy, so far from being exhausted, has scarcely 
been employed yet, and that all the numerous questions are 
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capable of settlement if only China will seriously undertake 
direct negotiations with goodwill. This contradiction in the 
evidence makes it impossible for us to form an opinion on the 
subject at present, but it is reasonable as a rule to assume 
that a Power which is anxious to accept arbitration is not 
conscious of any deliberate perversity in her policy. 


On Friday week in the French Chamber a Committee of 
thirty-three members was elected to act as a Parliamentary 
Commission of Inquiry into the state of the Navy. 
M. Delcassé was chosen as President and Admiral Bienaimé 
as one of the Vice-Presidents. M. Camille Pelletan, 
a former Minister of Marine, was not elected. The 
appointment of this Commission was the sequel to the debate 
of the previous day, when M. Deleassé attacked the adminis- 
tration of the Navy, pointing out that there must have been 
much blundering to make it necessary to spend now a special 
sum of £7,750,000. This is the amount demanded by the 
present Minister of Marine, M. Picard, for putting the Navy 
into a state of efficiency. The Commission will limit its 
inquiry to the period previous to the appointment of M. Picard, 
and is expected, the 7'imes correspondent says, to issue its 
Report within two months. 


During the past week the newspapers have published many 
telegrams in regard to the possibility of New South Wales 
and Victoria in conjunction offering a ‘ Dreadnought’ to the 
Empire. It would seem, however, that such reports are 
at any rate premature; and a telegram from Sydney in 
Friday's Times seems to suggest that Australia will prefer 
to make her contribution to the maritime defence of the 
Empire by some enlargement of the policy of an Australian 
Navy, already adopted in principle by the Commonwealth. It 
would also seem as if Canada would prefer to act in some such 
way as this, rather than adopt the precedent of New Zealand. 
As we said last week, it is for the Colonies to act as they may 
think best. Whatever they do will be accepted by the Mother- 
country with sincere pleasure, but what the Mother-country 
will care about far more than the particular nature of the gift 
is the spirit which has prompted it and the devotion to the 
Empire displayed so instantly by the daughter-States. We 
have always felt that the world would not realise the strength 
of the ties that unite the various communities of the British 
Empire till some moment of peril arrived. The justice of 
that belief is proved by what has happened even on the 
rumour of peril. 








There is one point in regard to New Zealand’s offer as to 
which it is well there should be no misunderstanding. The 
British people are clearly determined that New Zealand's gift 
shall be treated purely as a gift of a battleship to the Navy, 
and in no sense as a relief of the British taxpayer. We must 
adopt whatever programme of construction seems to us 
essential to national safety, and New Zealand's ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
or any other ‘ Dreadnought’ bestowed upon us by a daughter- 
nation, must be an addition. New Zealand wants to feel that 
even if we have made ourselves secure at sea, she is giving us 
something which will “make assurance doubly sure.” That is 
the spirit in which the ship is offered, and in which it will 
be accepted. 


In the Commons on Friday week Mr. Hills, the Tariff Reform 
Member for Durham City, moved the second reading of his 
unofficial Sweated Industries Bill. The Bill varies the provisions 
of the Government Bill by rendering the Wages Boards em- 
powered to fix the minimum rate to be paid to workers in 
particular trades more or less autonomous, as opposed to the 
more centralised organisation set up by the Government Bill. 
The Bill was seconded by Sir C. Dilke, and supported by Mr. 
Henderson, the chairman of the Labour Party, and opposed by 
Mr. Carlile, Lord Castlereagh, and Sir F. Banbury, the last- 
named describing it as involving the State regulation of wages 
in all trades, and likely to increase unemployment. Mr. 
Churchill urged the adjournment of the debate in order 
that the Government might have the opportunity of laying 
their own proposals before the House. Mr. Hills’s solution of 
the problem might then be held in reserve, as a useful alterna- 
tive; but if it were now negatived or approved the Government 
would be embarrassed. After further speeches from Mr. 
Lyttelton, who approved of Mr. Churchill's suggestion, Mr. 
Hugh Law, and Sir T. Whittaker, who held that at first, at 





: sevaewae 
any rate, the minimum rate of wages ought to be fixed local] 
the debate was adjourned. ' ys 





A lecture on “The Minimum Wave and Sweating” wa; 
delivered by Mr. T. Mackay at a meeting of the British 
Constitution Association on Monday. Dealing with M, 
Churchill's Bill, Mr. Mackay maintained that the minimum 
wage would tend to become the maximum rate of pay, and the 
effect would be to reduce employment in the scheduled trades, 
This view was supported and developed inan interesting speech 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, who noted the curious convergende, on 
this question of regulating trade, of Liberal Free-traders and 
Conservative Protectionists, and observed that those who 
believed in State control could not logically stop until they 
had substituted the State for the individual in all things, 
For ourselves, we view the Sweating Bill as a purely Pro. 
tectionist measure, and one quite as sure to injure the poor 
(whom it professes to help) as the policy of Tariff Reform, 
Mr. Hills is at any rate consistent; he is a Protectionist 
throughout. Mr. Churchill is only a Free-trader in the cage 
of foreign trade. That appears to be the difference between 
them. Howis Mr. Churchill going to resist the plea that it 
is no use to fix a minimum wage for making blouses if 
foreign blouses made in countries where no minimum wage 
exists are allowed to come in free? We presume he will wait 
till the demand occurs, and shape his reply in accordance with 
the play of Parliamentary forces. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Arthur Lee 
moved the vote of censure on the Government which had 
originally stood in the name of Mr. Balfour. The Resolution 
declared that the shipbuilding programme of the Government 
did not “ sufficiently secure the safety of the Empire.” Mr, 
Lee, who disavowed all intention of turning the occasion 
to party uses, appealed to the Government to build the 
four contingent ships of their programme as soon ag 
possible. Sir Edward Grey admitted that when the German 
programme was completed, Germany would have “a Fleet 
more powerful than any the world had yet seen.” As for 
our relations with Germany, two things might jeopardise the 
present amity: an attempt on our part to isolate Germany, 
or an attempt by any Power to isolate us. The German 
declarations were not binding, but they did “dispose of the 
supposition that Germany was preparing to have thirteen 
‘ Dreadnoughts’ in December, 1910.” 


It was evident from Sir Edward Grey's speech that it is 
the firm intention of the Government to build the four extra 
‘Dreadnoughts.” The hypothetical condition is merely a 
matter of form. Of the Government’s wisdom in adopting 
this method of carrying out their policy we say nothing here. 
We merely note the fact. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour also 
spoke, the former declaring that the important point was 
not to lay down more ships at once, but to increase our 
naval productive capacity. The Government majority in 
the division was 218. The gravity of Sir Edward Grey's 
speech needs no emphasis. We will only add one caution. 
Although Sir Edward Grey in his position as Foreign 
Secretary no doubt felt bound to refer to the German 
declarations, the nation would be mad if it drew up its pro- 
gramme in accordance with promises which even the authors 
of them admit are not binding. 





An interesting debate on Retaliation was opened on Tuesday 
by Captain Oraig, who moved a Resolution committing the 
House to approval of the view that fiscal retaliation can only be 
effectively applied upon the basis of a general tariff. Captain 
Craig and the seconder, Mr. Salter, welcomed the recent 
utterances of Mr. Winston Churchill as justifying the Tariff 
Reformers, and urged the Government to apply them in real 
earnest,—i.e., by a general tariff. A Free-trade amendment 
was moved by Sir William Holland, who condemned a 
general tariff or any resort to blind reprisals, while main- 
taining our freedom to resent hostile treatment by other 
countries on the merits of each case. He was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Harold Cox, who asserted that none of the 
great Free-traders had ever adopted a non possumus attitude 
in regard to retaliation, and quoted Adam Smith’s saying: 
“The practical question whether you are to apply it is 
to be left to the skill of that insidious and crafty animal 
vulgarly called the statesman or politician.” Mr. Churchill, 
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replying for the Government, declared that there was no 
difference in the Government on retaliation, and repudiated 
the charge of inconsistency brought against himself. Occa- 
sional retaliatory acts were legitimate ; but a general policy 
of retaliation must end in a general tariff. timately the 
amendment was carried without a division after the Resolution 


had been rejected by 227 votes to 70. 


Polling took place in the Croydon division on Monday to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of Mr. Arnold-Forster. The 
result was declared on the same night as follows :—Sir R. 
Hermon-Hodge (Conservative), 11,989; Mr. J. E. Raphael 
(Liberal), 8,041; Mr. F. Smith (Labour), 886. Thus the 
Unionist candidate had not only a majority of 3,948 over the 
Liberal, but a majority over both his opponents of 3,062. The 
remarkable feature of the election is the decrease of the 
Labour vote. In 1906 Mr. Stranks polled 4,007 votes; yet on 
a total poll which showed an increase of 1,125, Mr. Smith's 
yote showed a falling off of 3,121. Sir R. Hermon-Hodge, 
who sat for Accrington from 1886 to 1892, and for South 
Oxfordshire from 1895 to 1906, stated after the result had 
been declared that Croydon’s verdict was for Tamff Reform 
anda strong Navy; but he was perfectly convinced that they 
would have won easily on Tariff Reform alone. It would, in 
our opinion, have been far more accurate to say that the 
election was won on “A strong Navy and no Socialism.” 
Once more it was proved at the polling-booth that old-age 
pensions have done nothing to help the cause of Free- 


trade. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Balfour addressed at the Agri- 
cultural Hall a crowded meeting summoned by the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations. He 
much preferred settling great national questions by agreement, 
but in the case of the Navy this had been impossible, as the 
Government had “obstinately refused to carry out their 
greatest and most primary functions.” The Government had 
simply told the Opposition that it was their duty to trust 
them because they were “ gentlemen of patriotic instincts.” 
“Tam far from denying it,” added Mr. Balfour, “if only they 
would give their instincts fair play.” The late Government 
had built four battleships every year. The present Govern- 
ment had built only three in their first year of office, three in 
their second, and only two in their third. They knew in 
November last of the enormous augmentation of the German 
output, but they did not tell the House of Commons. All 
they had done was to shirk expenditure and pile up the burden 
for their successors. The magnificent offer of New Zealand 
to give a ‘Dreadnought’ had apparently been accepted only 
“asa relief to the British taxpayer.” Finally, Mr. Balfour, 
accepting a casual suggestion from some one in the audience, 
developed the theory that Britain must give a preference to 
the Colonies in return for naval help. With a large part of 
what Mr. Balfour said we heartily agree, but we cannot help 
feeling that he would have been wise to refram from giving 
his speech so distinct a party colour at a time when it is stall 
possible for great non-party meetings to urge a strong naval 
policy on the Government. Particularly unfortunate was the 
reference to Colonial Preference. 


A great meeting summoned by the Lord Mayor to consider 
the state of the Navy was held at the Guildhall on Wednesday 
Lord Brassey, in a moderate speech, said that we could not 
rest content with our present superiority, but must look to the 
future. He criticised the expenditure on unarmoured classes 
as inadvisable, and declared that we should have been stronger 
to-day if we had concentrated our efforts more largely on ships 
for the line of battle. He stated that the present Ministry 
had obeyed the mandate they received, a remark which evoked 
some dissent, and expressed the belief that Boards of Admiralty 
would in the future resist any reductions in building which 
could give reasonable cause to question our naval position. Mr 
Balfour took his start from Sir Edward Grey's admission that, 
in view of recent developments, we should have to reconstruct 
our Navy. This admission involved the need for immediate 
action. We must increase the plant which determined our 
naval output to the height of our naval necessities and build 
ships at once to meet the present need. We could no longer be 
content to wait to see what type of battleship or cruiser was 
laid down by a foreign Power, and then lay down another of 








a similar but superior type. Those days had passed for ever, 
and we could no longer delay getting this necessary margin 
of strength in ‘Dreadnoughts’ until our ‘ Dreadnoughts’ were 
perfected. 


Mr. Balfour severely criticised the “contingent ” programme 
as a strange, unprecedented, and unjustified expedient, and 
asked whether the April lst ships belonged to next year's or 
this year’s programme. If next year's programme proper 
consisted of eight ships, they might have to build twelve ships 
next year against four this, which would be preposterous. Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that the amount to be spent on construc- 
tion in Germany and the United States in the year 1909-10 
was in each case more than that put down in our Estimates. 
He concluded by declaring that no Government could afford 
to ignore public opinion, and that the forces focussed at this 
meeting must do much to retrieve a situation which, though 
imperilled, was not whelly lost. 


A largely attended non-party meeting, convened by the 
Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League, held at 
Queen’s Hall yesterday week, Mrs, Humphry Ward pre- 
siding. Lord Cromer, in proposing a resolution deprecating 
the attempt to thrust upon women the same political duties 
and responsibilities as are borne by men, insisted on the 
revolutionary and far-reaching results involved in conceding 
the principle. He knew of no reason for supposing that 
public opinion was really in favour of female suffrage. 
It was supported hy a small but noisy portion of the female 
population, but the question had not yet been adequately 
put before the country, and the forces of resistance had not 
yet shown their full strength. His principal objection to 
giving votes to women was that they were not men, and ought 
not to be sullied by being dragged into the hurly-burly of 
political conflict. He altogether demurred to the argument 
of innate nights, and to give votes to all who paid taxes led us 
direct to adult suffrage. The injustice of the law had been 
greatly redressed, while the argument that the vote would 
raise wages disregarded the true economic causes on which the 
rate of wages depended. There was abundant room for 
utilising the services of unmarried women without allowing 
them to govern us. In conclusion, Lord Cromer urged on his 
hearers the importance of closing their ranks and showing a 
united front to their opponents. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who observed that when Nature 
had made men and women different, Parliament could not 
make them the same. 


was 


The Indian Budget was debated on Monday in the Viceroy’s 
Couneil, when Lord Kitchener explained the Military Budget. 
After studying the Indian Army, he had concluded that, 
although it contained splendid material, the best possible value 
had not been obtaimed. The reorganisation had rendered 
possible the mobilisation of nine infantry divisions and eight 
cavalry brigades with a rapidity unknown before. The re- 
arming of the artillery and troops was practically complete. 
In spite of the greater efficiency, the cost of the Army 
(excluding the expenditure on the new weapons) was consider- 
ably less than in the previous five years. Owing to the 
financial stringency, new projects had been abandoned, but all 
works in hand were being continued. Lord Kitchener denied 
vigorously the recent statement of Sir Edwin Collen that the 
new policy meant the massing of troops on the frontier. 
Finally, he praised the effects of the abolition of the Military 
Supply Department. 








We note that Lord Minto declared that this new arrange- 
ment, while giving the Commander-in-Chief “ wider adminis- 
trative authority,” actually decreases his independence. The 
Military Finance Department, he pointed out, informs the 
Viceroy at once of all expenditure by the Commander-in-Chief. 
It “informs,” we know, but does it control expenditure? The 
fact also remains that the Governor-General’s Council now 
contains no man who knows the native Army intimately,— 
knows it as it is known to a man who has been for years the 
officer of a native regiment, and who can say instinctively how 
any given proposal will be regarded by the native soldier. In 
the lack of such knowledge on the Council we cannot but note 
a very real source of danger. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April 1st. 
Cousvls (25) were on Friday 85—Friday week 84. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW FACT IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

HEN the first German Emperor lay dying he sent 
for his grandson, the present Emperor William, 
in order that he might talk to him on the foreign policy 
of the Empire. Above all things, he charged him that 
he should never quarrel with Russia. The maintenance 
of friendly relations with that great Empire was, he 
declared, essential to the welfare of Germany. A good 
understanding with Russia had been the keystone of 
German foreign policy in the past, and must remain so in 
the future. ‘hat was the message of the departing head 
of the house of Hohenzollern to one who, through the 
Emperor Frederick's mortal illness, was his successor in 
fact, if not in name. ‘The policy was no mere personal 
predilection of the old Kaiser's. It was held quite as 
strongly by Bismarck. That great statesman again and 
again went out of his way to show Russia that she 
would never be attacked by Germany. Some, indeed, 
of Bismarck’s most pithy sayings—as, for example, his 
remark about the bones of one Pomeranian Grenadier— 
were meant to advertise to the whole world Germany’s 
dctermination not to quarrel with Russia ‘The revelation 
of the secret ‘l'reaty with Russia, which caused so much 
scandal in Europe, was indeed but a proof of Germany's 
guiding principle in foreign relations. No sooner had the 
Triple Alliance been placed upon a firm foundation than 
Prince Bismarck negotiated a Treaty with Russia which 
he termed a ‘l'reaty of reinsurance,—a Treaty intended to 
remove anything from that Alliance which might seem 
hostile to Russia. Bismarck’s fall and death made no change 
in German policy ; and for the last twenty years the Kaiser 
has consistently followed his grandfather’s injunction to 

do nothing that would forfeit the goodwill of Russia. 

‘Teun days ago an absolute revolution took place in the 
relations between Germany and Russia. 
the act was, and may be, concealed by diplomatic forms, 
Russia received from Germany a blow so sudden and so 
stuggeripg that even now the statesmen of Europe are 
hardly able to realise what has happened. The facts are 
very simple. On ‘Thursday week—it is difficult to be 
precise, but Thursday appears to have been the day— 
the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg requested the 
Russian Foreign Minister to recognise forthwith the aunexa- 
tion of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary, though this was the very thing which throughout 
the past six months Russia had refused to do, except in 
concert with the rest of Europe, and at a Conference 
formally summoned to deal with the matter. If Russia 
refused to take the step required of her, it was intimated 
that Germany would consider the refusal an act of hostility 
to her Austrian ally, and therefore to herself, aud that her 
troops would at once cross the frontier. Further, Russia 
was made aware, in what form we do not know, but no 
doubt with all the politeness possible in the circumstances, 
that a large portion of the German Army had already been 
mobilised on the Polish frontier, and that if the Russian 
Government did not submit, the German troops would be in 
possession of large tracts of the Russian Empire before 
there would be time for orders for Russian mobilisation 
to take effect. Russia is stated to have asked for time 
to consult the Powers with whom she had been acting 
throughout,—namely, France and Britain. ‘lo this request 
a peremptory, if polite, refusal was given. Russia was told 
that if she decided to yield she must yield at once. Russia 
vielded. This version of the facts is denied by the official 
Press in Germany, but in our opinion these denials merely 
amount to an assertion that all the diplomatic courtesies 
and formalities were observed. Of this we have no 
doubt. ‘The Czar and his Ministers held that no other 
course was open to them, partly because thev had been placed 
at what they believed to be an enormous disadvantage by 
the sudden and secret action of Germany, and partly 
because they realised that the internal condition of Russia, 
her financial position, and still more the condition of her 
Army, would make it impossible far her to wage a success- 
ful war against Germany and Austria-Hungary combined, 
even though she received support from outside. 

The situation, in fact, was very much like that which has 
often been described in novels of adventure in the American 


However much | . ‘ " omar | 
nothing which the Powers who are acting with him have any 





Wild West. A man, anticipating the likelihood of a dead) 
quarrel arising, suddenly draws his revolver q 
the man next him with the words :—* You must a, ree 
my terms here and now. If I see your hand” ae 
towards your revolver-pocket, I fire instantly.” [py Be 
circumstances the man who cannot get his head t 
his revolver-pocket without courting iustant destructio 
gives in. No doubt the analogy is not in reality 
exact, because it is by no means certain that the 
Russian Army is so inferior to the German ag the 
Russians in their present pessimistic mood are inclined 
to believe. After all, they have some eight hundred 
thousand men available who have seen active service. 
What is more, these men, notwithstanding exceedingly bad 
strategy, acquitted themselves in a remarkable way when 
face to face with some of the bravest and most efficient 
infantry in the world. In spite of Japan's military 
prowess, and in spite of the terrible strain to which 
the Russian troops were exposed, no Russian foreg jn 
the late war was ever defeated in a manner which brought 
disgrace upon it, or enabled any person cognisant of the 
facts to say that the Russian soldier was a bad fighting 
unit. On the contrary, the most competent critics 
including those of Japan, were obliged to admit that 
the Russian soldier gua soldier is almost unconquerable, 
Russian armies could be again and again defeated in the 
technical sense, pounded with shot and shell and forced to 
retire, but their moral was never destroyed. The sound. 
ness of the Russian Army, however, is not the point with 
which we are now dealing. What we are concerned with 
is the fact that the Czar and his Ministers felt obliged to 
yield to the pressure exerted upon them. No Englishman 
will feel disposed to censure them for yielding. In the 
first place, no Englishman can regret that the peace of the 
world was not broken, and, further, no Englishman can 
do more than guess at the circumstances with which 
the Czar was confronted. We are sure, however, that the 
Czar, who has proved himself again and again a man of 
the most scrupulous honour in international! affairs, did 


nd Coverg 


right or any desire to resent. Neither in France nor Britain 
has there been the slightest tendency to blame Russia for 
not consulting the other Powers of the Triple Entenie. 


We have headed our article ‘‘The New Fact in Inter. 
national Relations,” and so the action of Germany 
unquestionably is. Great Powers forget and forgive 
much, and it is wise that they should; but the one thing 
which a Great Power finds it difficult to overlook is whea 
advantage is taken of her temporary weakness by a neigh- 
bour whom she had previously believed to be not 
unfriendly. If, for example, after the North Sea 
incident, we had demanded our pound of flesh from 
Russia, she might have been forced to pay it, but our 
action would have left an indelible impression on our 
relations with the great Empire of the North. The fact 
that we did not take advantage of her momentary difi- 
culties made it possible for us shortly afterwards to put 
our relations with her on a friendly basis. We do not 
desire to say a single word which may look like inciting 
Russia to revenge herself. To do that would be to incite 
to war, and peace is as much now as ever it was the 
greatest of British interests. As students of foreign 
affairs, however, we are bound to take cognisance of the fact 
that Russia's pride has been wounded to the quick, and 
wounded in the one direction where her people may almost 
be said to think and act as one man. For a great deal of 
Russian diplomacy the ordinary Russian cares nothing. 
He cared, for example, very little about the check to Russian 
aspirations in the Far East. He does not trouble himself 
very greatly about Persia. There is, however, one thing 
which he does care about, and that is that Russia shall 
play the part of a great Slav Empire, and be the protector 
of Slav interests and Slav culture throughout Europe. 
But what Germany did on Thursday week, when translated 
into the language which is understood by the plain man, 
was to forbid Russia to play that part, or to lift a 
finger in support of what she considers Slav interests. 
Germany forced her to acknowledge before the whole world 
that she can do nothing to help the South Slavs unless she 
is allowed to do so by Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
That was bound to seem a terrible humiliation to every 
Russian who has pro-Slav aspirations, and it is impossible 
to think that the Russian people will forget, or allow their 
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Government to forget, what has happened. To put it 

Jainly, the new fact in international affairs is that the old 
P Jicy under which Germany was governed by the deter- 
F pation never to quarrel with Russia is dead and done 
with, aud that we have entered upon a fresh epoch in 
European diplomacy. 

In making these remarks we are far from asserting that 
Germany, in spite of the momentous consequences of her 
acts, has bebaved foolishly from her point of view. It may 
well be that the able men who control her affairs had come 
to the conclusion that they must choose, and choose irre- 
voeably, between friendship with Austria-Hungary and 
friendship with Russia, and that, after a full review of 
all the circumstances, they decided to choose Austria- 
Hungary. No doubt the tremendous blow they have 
struck for Austria-Hungary places her under obliga- 
tions which cannot be disavowed. For the present, and 
robably for many years to come, we must regard 
Austria-Hungary and Germany from the military and 
diplomatic point of view, and also, we should add, from 
the naval,as one. Atthe Jubilee banquet last autumn the 
German Emperor declared that a word from the Emperor 
of Austria could set German armies moving. That was a 
splendid compliment. We expect that it will be truer to 
say that henceforward a word from Berlin will set Austro- 
Hungarian regiments aud ships in motion. In the matter 
of ships, if, indeed, not of men, this is a significant fact 
forus. Some few weeks ago we. requested Sir William 
White, one of the ablest of living naval experts, to estimate 
for our readers the capacity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Fleet. He showed us that that Fleet was strong and 
efficient at the moment, and that a programme was being 
carried out which would make it still more formidable in the 
future. That Fleet must now in any calculation of com- 
parative naval strength be added to the Fleet of Germany. 
his means that in the event of war we could not even 
temporarily abandon the Mediterranean, but must keep 
there a fleet sufficiently strong to seal up the Austro- 
Hungarian Fleet if it remained in harbour, or to destroy 
it if it came out. Otherwise Malta, Egypt, and Cyprus, 
and the whole of the British shipping that passes through 
the Mediterranean, would be at Austria’s mercy. This, 
again, means that when we are contemplating the necessity 
of keeping a force at home sufficient to leave no doubt as 
to our capacity to meet and overcome the German Fleet, 
we must permanently deduct a strong force for use in the 
Mediterranean. 

But though this is an important lesson for Britain, 
there is one far more important to be found in the secrecy, 
suddenness, and efficiency with which the German military 

force on the Russian frontier was mobilised and held 
ready for instant use. The Germans did not show any 
diplomatic signs of the action they were going to take an 
hour before they took it. ‘I'here was no wordy debate in 
the German Reichstag in which Russia was warned that 
she must not do this or that, or Austria-Hungary was 
assured that Germany would take such-and-such action. 
German official newspapers maintained their old policy of 
saying nothing to provoke ill-feeling in Russia or to give 
any warning of the coming blow. Germany outwardly 
maintained the most perfect calm till the very moment 
when she struck, and struck with all her strength. ‘The 
ouly news in regard to the frontier was what we may 
call a contra-indication. A great many telegrams were 
scattered throughout the Continental Press at the 
beginning of the week in which Germany acted describing 
how Russia had mobilised her forces on the Prussian 
frontier. Russia had done nothing of the kind. But 
while Russia was alleged to be doing what in fact she 
was not doing, Germany was doing that very thing so 
eficiently and so secretly that the first news of it to 
reach St. Petersburg was the polite communication made 
by the German Ambassador to the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Very possibly no such communica- 
tion will ever be made to us. We can be almost sure 
that it will never be made provided we adopt the policy 
we ventured to press upon the nation last week,—to 
organise our resources for the building and equipping 
of ships to the utmost, and then to make the most com- 
plete use of those resources. If, however, we fail in this 
respect, we may be sure that action similar to that taken 
by Germany towards Russia will some dav be taken towards 
us, and, from the German point of view, quite rightly. 








Then we shall have to choose between the alternatives 
of fighting at a tremendous disadvantage and national 
humiliation. We will not discuss whether in such circum- 
stances it would be wise or not to accept the humiliation. 
Such discussion is idle. An autocracy may be able to 
choose the humiliation. A democracy, and least of all a 
British democracy, can do no such thing. The people in 
such a dilemma will always choose the sword. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


E expressed last week our hope that the Leader of 
the Opposition would not insist upon going toa 
division when the Motion censuring the Government's naval 
policy was discussed in the House of Commons. Nothing 
that took place during the debate has altered our opinion in 
this respect. We are quite ready to admit, however, that if 
from certain points of view the debate was unsatisfactory, 
from other points of view it was very useful, and will, we 
trust, have good results. Mr. Arthur Lee, who opened the 
debate, spoke with moderation, and made a thoroughly 
sound criticism when he insisted that if the moderate and 
reasonable shipbuilding programme laid down in the 
Cawdor Memorandum had been carried out, we should 
have had four more ships of an improved ‘ Dreadnought’ 
class, two of them being of the ‘ Neptune’ class which was 
laid down only two months ago, and the particular danger 
which is alarming the country would have been avoided 
altogether. But though Mr. Lee performed his task with 
discretion, by far the most important contribution to the 
debate was the singularly plain-spoken and illuminating 
speech of Sir Edward Grey. ‘To describe a speech which 
was so grave and so certain to produce anxiety in the 
public mind as satisfactory may at first sight seem a 
contradiction in terms. If, however, it is a cause for 
satisfaction, as we believe it is, for the public to 
face the facts and know the worst, then unquestion- 
ably the speech of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs deserves that description. Sir Edward Grey's 
speech has been so widely read and so amply commented 
upon that it is not necessary for us to do more than to say 
that its general effect was something very like a pledge 
that the four hypothetical ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ as they have 
been called, will certainly be begun this year. So clear, 
indeed, does this seem to us from Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech that we cannot help thinking that the Leader of 
the Opposition should have risen immediately after the 
speech of the Foreign Secretary and accepted it as tanta- 
mount to a declaration that the Government had decided 
upon building the four extra ships. Then the only point 
in dispute would have been one of form, and this he might 
have been content to waive. The result of such a pro- 
ceeding would have been excellent both abroad and 
throughout the Empire, and might well have been defended 
on the ground of tactics. It would, in effect, have pinned 
down the Government to the policy desired by the Opposi- 
tion if there had been any need of such pinning down. 

The real security for the enlarged programme was, 
however, to be found in the chief argument used by Sir 
Edward Grey when he asked that the Government should 
not be pledged specifically in regard to the four extra ships. 
To begin with, he declared that the first thing that the 
Government had to make sure of was our capacity to build. 
If the situation was not in hand now in this respect, we 
had got to get itin hand. “As long as we are attending to 
that point of capacity to build, I maintain there is no loss 
of time in the action the Government have taken.” Sir 
Edward Grey then pointed out, much as we pointed 
out last week, that the Government had to take stock of 
the power there was in the country to construct ships, 
so that when the orders for ships were given they 
might be completed in the shortest possible time. By 
orders he meant orders not for one ship, but for a batch 
of ships. With great frankness he went on to declare 
that the weak and doubtful point in our comparison with 
Germany was our capacity for providing guu-mountings. 
The Board of Admiralty had, however, already made 
arrangements with our manufacturers for providing such 
an increase in their plant as would in the course of a few 
months give us an advantage in that branch of construction 
also. Sir Edward Grey next insisted that attending to the 
provision of plant rather than deciding at this moment 
upon new construction was really to hasten, not to delay, 
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matters. That was very satisfactory evidence as to the 
intentions of the Government, but even more so was 
another argument used by Sir Edward Grey against the 
Government being immediately committed to the four 
extra ‘Dreadnoughts.’ It might be desirable, he argued, 
that we should answer the German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ 
by building other ships with new qualities to counter- 
act the particular qualities possessed by the newest 
ships. “ ‘That was a reason for keeping an open mind in 
regard to the time of ordering the hypothetical ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ in our programme.” There was the danger of 
being too slow in giving orders, but there was also great 
danger of being too quick. It is evident that what Sir 
Edward Grey means is that the Government, by allowing 
themselves the elasticity which they do allow themselves in 
regard to the four extra ‘Dreadnoughts,’ may be able to lay 
down ships of considerably more formidable character. In 
effect he holds out the prospect that the Government will 
eventually do something a great deal better for our naval 
supremacy than build four new ‘ Dreadnoughts’ by building 
four ships of a far higher fighting capacity. Finally, and 
most significantly, Sir Edward Grey declared that if the 
four extra ‘ Dreadnoughts’ are built, they will not be 
anticipations of the 1910 programme, but in the strict 
sense extra vessels. 

If Sir Edward Grey were a Parliamentary politician 
of the ordinary type, it might be argued that he was 
merely playing with the nation, and holding out a 
dazzling and unsubstantial vision. Sir Edward Grey, 
however, is a politician so absolutely straightforward 
and so incapable of Parliamentary finesse that we are 
able to attach to his words a very special importance. 
The notion of his alluding to the possibility of what are 
called the four hypothetical ships turning into something 
more formidable than ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ if he was not 
convinced that the Government’s hypothetical policy would 
be carried out to the utmost, is to our mind unthinkable. 
For ourselves, then, we consider that the nation may rely 
upon the four extra ships being begun in July, and being 
proceeded with without any further delay, and, moreover, 
that in all probability those ships will be of a capacity 
superior to anything as yet laid down by the Germans. 
That the country should thus have obtained an indirect 
rather than a direct guarantee is, we admit, not wholly 
satisfactory. In mundane, and especially in Parliamentary, 
affairs we are, however, unfortunately very often obliged to 
accept such compromises, and there, it seems to us, the 
matter must now rest. 

There is another point to be discussed, though it is one 
difficult to touch on discreetly. ‘The Germans have given 
us a most interesting and valuable example of the policy and 

ractice of acceleration. Why cannot we follow their 
ead in this respect? If the nation were to find this time 
next year that we had followed it, although we had not 
bluffed about it, we cannot doubt that the Government 
would receive the grateful thanks of the British people, 
and would deserve such thanks. As to that portion of Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech which dealt with foreign affairs, 
and his declaration as to the impossibility of our tolerating 
an attempt by any great Continental Power to dominate 
and dictate the policy of the Continent, we can only say 
that we thoroughly agree with him, and that we are con- 
vinced that the nation as a whole will support him in 
seeing that this policy is carried out. But, remember, a 
foreign policy of that kind, as Sir Edward Grey well knows, 
cannot rest on words. In our case there is one, and only 
one, thing upon which it can rest,—a British battle fleet 
superior to any battle fleet which can be brought against it. 

If we were to sum up our view of the Government’s 
position, we should say that their intentions in regard 
to the Navy, as shown by Sir Edward Grey’s speech, 
are satisfactory, but that their tactics are unsatis- 
factory. In order to get over Cabinet difficulties, or, 
to be specific, the opposition of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, they have done the right 
thing in the wrong way. To our way of thinking, the 
Opposition, though in a less degree, have fallen into the 
same sort of blunder. Their intentions were, we are sure, 
satisfactory, but, again, their tactics were unsatisfactory. 
Instead of pinning down the Government, as they might 
have done, to the policy disclosed in Sir Edward Grey's 
speech, they forced a division which will, we fear, give a 
mistaken view in certain quarters of the spirit in which 





the nation is determined to meet 
supremacy at sea. 

Before leaving the subject of the debate we desi 
that Mr. Balfour's speech was in itself not ae p cd 
occasion. We must also admit that he was able to show that 
he very properly entered a protest when the Governmens 
reduced their shipbuilding programme, and that he pointed 
out that the results would be those which have actuall 
taken place. He is fully entitled to the credit, and it ig no 
small credit, which has attached to his attitude in this 
respect. But though we have little to object to in what Mr 
Balfour said, we cannot help regretting that he did not deal 
in a wider spirit with the whole subject of naval police 
The debate, to our mind, turned far too exclusively uy - 
the question of the construction of *Dreadnoughts’ or 
super-‘ Dreadnoughts.’ That the construction of capital 
battleships is a vital matter we do not deny for a moment 
The maintenance of naval supremacy is, of course, im. 
possible without construction, and construction on a lar 
scale. We must never forget, however, that though con- 
struction is essential, construction will not alone give ug 
the command of the sea. Quite as important is the 
organisation into battle fleets of the ships when they are 
constructed. We might have a vast supremacy in the 
matter of construction, and yet our ships might be so 
badly organised for war that a force far inferior in materia] 
strength would beat them. We must not neglect the 
material side, but if, while thinking of that, we ignore 
the moral side—the side of organisation for war—we shall 
be making a capital error. What does the adoption of 
this principle mean in practice? It means that Parlia- 
ment must not be content to vote ships. It must also 
turn its mind to the organisation of those ships for war, 
which means specifically that it must satisfy itself that 
the Fleet is organised and disposed in such a way as to 
ensure victory, as far as human organisation can ensure 
victory, over any antagonist at sea. 

One of the chief instruments for doing this is the organi- 
sation at the Admiralty of a General Staff consisting of 
men of tried ability and experience, who shall be given the 
task of thinking out, unhampered by any other duties, 
all the scientific problems of modern naval warfare. Jn 
this context we desire to draw attention to the very useful 
suggestions contained in a letter addressed by Mr. Wyndham 
to the Imperial Maritime League in reply to a communica- 
tion which the League made to the Unionist Members of 
both Houses of Parliament on March 15th. Mr. Wyndham 
tells us that he agrees with the Imperial Maritime League 
that we want (1) a fleet with a marked superiority over the 
German High Sea Fleet; and (2) a second fleet with a 
superiority over the naval force of any other Power. Mr. 
Wyndham goes on to point out how very far under the 
present system that prevails at the Admiralty we are from 
reaching the first ideal. Among our shortcomings in this 
respect he mentions two items of very special importance: 
“Exercising such fleet under the undivided command of 
the most competent Commander-in-Chief with full crews 
and as much coal as is required,” and “ ceasing to scamp 
repairs.” Mr. Wyndham ends his letter by the very 
sensible remark that it will be time enough to talk of 
the two-Power standard when we are in a fair way of 
reaching it. To talk of it now is, he tells us, merely to 
parade a casual collection of vessels which eat into our 
financial resources without increasing our naval strength, 
and so invite attack. 

We are entirely with Mr. Wyndham in thinking that one 
of the most important things to be done at this moment is 
to organise our undoubtedly great resources in the matter 
of ships intoa coherent and “instantly ready ” battle fleet, 
which shall be trained, and trained for war, under the 
most competent Commander-in-Chief and subordinate com- 
manders who can be obtained in the Navy. We want to see 
our Channel Fleet or Home Fleet, or by whatever name the 
experts like to call it, raised, in respect of all the vessels, 
great and small, which constitute the modern fighting 
fleet, to a strength beyond the strength of the German 
High Sea Fleet. And, next, we want to see that Fleet 
trained continuously for war, and trained in the waters 
where war is likely to take place, with patience and diligence, 
and, let us add, at the same time with the minimum of 
bluff, speechifying, and newspaper advertisement. Lastly, 
we want to see that battle fleet so organised that in the 
case of war it can be ready for instant action without a 
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reliminary concentration, which would not only waste 


recious hours, but would be in itself a source of danger 
a au invitation to attack by an enemy which, in one 
a t, is bound to have the advantage of us,—because it 
is humanly certain that, if war should unhappily take place, 
Germany would be the attacking party. We say this with 
no intention of aceusing the Germans of any unfair or 
treacherous intention. If war comes, however, the Power 
hostile to us will be challenging our command of the sea, 
and the eballenger in such a case is bound to be the 


striker of the first blow. 





CROYDON AND AFTER. 


HE most significant fact in the Croydon election is 
the complete rout of the Labour Party. At the 
General Election the Labour candidate polled over four 
thousand votes. At the election on Monday the Labour 
li was under a thousand. It is true that the candidate 
in 1906 was locally popular, whereas the Labour candidate 
at the by-election had no connexion with the constituency, 
and bad the discredit of having been beaten only a short 
time previously in the West of England. Making all 
allowances for these personal factors, it is still clear that 
the Labour Party as a party must have immensely lost 
ground in Croydon during the past three years. To a 
large extent, no doubt, the election was influenced by the 
naval scare, but this ought to have affected the Liberal 
yote almost as much as the Labour vote. Yet we find that 
the Liberal poll increased by nearly five hundred as com- 
pared with the poll in 1906, while the Labour poll declined 
by over three thousand. ‘The truth seems to be that in 
the constituencies the distinction between Liberals and 
Labourites is far more emphasised than it is in the House 
of Commons. For some unaccountable reason, the Liberal 
Government, ever since they came into office, have allowed 
their policy both on social questions and on Irish questions 
to be dictated by the extreme wing. If the Government 
had been dependent for their daily existence on Nationalist 
or Socialist votes, they could not have been more completely 
subservient to these influences than they have shown them- 
selves to be. Yet the purely party Liberal majority is more 
than sufficient to vote down Nationalists and Socialists even 
when combined with ‘l'ariff Reformers. 

This subservience of the Liberal Government to men 
who do not even profess to be friendly to them can only be 
explained in one of two ways. Either certain members of 
the Cabinet are personally in favour of a semi-Socialistic 
policy, or the rank-and-file of the Liberal Party is itself in 
favour of such a policy, and could not be trusted to rally 
toa Government which continued upon the lines of the 
older Liberalism. Both factors probably account for 
much in the present situation. There is undoubtedly, 
not only upon the Liberal benches, but also, as many 
divisions in the House of Commons during this Parlia- 
ment have shown, on the Tory benches, a considerable 
sympathy with what is euphemistically known as “ social 
reform.” The Labour Party have very cleverly utilised 
this sympathy for their own ends. They have posed as 
the only true interpreters of the wishes of the working 
classes, and their estimate of their own position has been 
accepted at its face value both by Liberals and by Conserva- 
tives. The true value of their claims cannot, of course, be 
ascertained until a General Election takes place. Such 
tests, however, as that at Croydon do furnish a very 
valuable indication of what the results of the General 
Election will be so far as the Labour Party is con- 
cerned. The fact that the naval scare influenced the 
result at Croydon does not in the least destroy the 
lesson to be learned from that contest. On the contrary, 
this fact itself helps to discredit the claims of the 
Labour Party. Persons whose knowledge of working 
men is derived from actual contact with them, and not 
from Socialist theorising, know perfectly well that the 
English working man has all the ordinary instincts of 
other Englishmen. He is proud of his own country, and 
just a little bit too much inclined to depreciate other 
countries, That such a man would ever assent to the dis- 
armament of his country on the strength of half-promises 
made by German Socialists to English Labour men is too 
ridiculous a proposition for any intelligent being to put 
forward. Yet the members of the Labour Party have so 
little gauged the feelings of the men whom they specially 


profess to represent that they have distinguished them- 
selves in the House of Commons by their steady opposition 
to all proposals for strengthening Britain’s defensive 
forces. Some of them are now openly saying up and 
down the country that there would be plenty of money 
for social reform if we cut down the expenditure upon 
the Army and Navy and on the National Debt. They 
apparently are going so far as to hint that it is immoral 
to spend money in paying interest on the National Debt 
while manual labourers are out of work. This is the sort 
of talk which disgusts not only middle-class people, but 
all the more sober members of the working classes. The 
immense majority of British working men have no desire 
to repudiate their country’s debts, or to weaken their 
country’s position in the world, and a party which, while 
professing to represent the working classes, ignores these 
facts proves its own incapacity. 

While, however, it is satisfactory that Croydon should 
have demonstrated the weakness of the Labour Party, the 
general situation still remains extremely complicated. 
There 1s, in fact, no clear issue which can be put to the 
electors when Parliament 1s dissolved. On the one 
hand, an energetic party, whose enthusiasm deserves the 
admiration of its opponents, is pushing a campaign for a 
revival of the old Protectionist policy which England 
abandoned in disgust sixty years ago. ‘lhe most effective 
argument with the mass of voters against the Protectionist 
campaign lies in the fact that Protection is impossible 
without a tax on food. This argument appeals to almost 
every man of scauty means, and still more to every woman, 
Thus Free-traders, to defend their own position, are 
driven to rely upon an argument which only comes home 
to the poorest classes. ‘The well-to-do would not feel any 
such tax on food as is likely to be proposed by even the 
most violent of Protectionists, and consequently such 
opposition to Protection as the well-to-do classes may be 
willing to offer must arise either from sympathy with the 
poor or from an intellectual conviction that Protection 
would be injurious to the country. Neither of these 
considerations can be confined to the question of 
Free-trade. The middle-class or upper-class man who 
appreciates the cruelty of making life dearer for the 
poorer classes is also very often inclined to support 
semi-Socialistic legislation with the idea of making 
life easier for these classes. On the other hand, men 
who reject ‘Tariff Reform because they are intellectually 
convinced that it would be injurious to the country 
are equally convinced that much of the proposed Socialistio 
legislation would do more harm than good to the very 
classes it was intended to benefit. Consequently the Free- 
trade Party cannot move together as one man. It is 
broken up by conflicting sentiments and by conflicting 
arguments. Moreover, while it derives much voting 
strength from the assistance of the Labour Party, that 
informal alliance is also a source of embarrassment, 
Many Couservatives who would be inclined again to 
support Free-trade, as they did at the last Election, have 
turned their faces against Free-traders because of the 
manner in which the present Free-trade Government have 
sold the pass to Socialists and Nationalists. 

The position on the other side is not quite so confusing, 
The Tariff Reformers do, indeed, dally with Socialism, 
but at the same time they profess that their nostrum will 
make Socialism unnecessary. They are thus able to 
present a more united front in the coming struggle 
‘hey have, moreover, the enormous advantage of having 
social influences in their favour. ‘Tariff Reform is 
fashionable. People in the country who are inclined to be 
Free-traders do not like openly to avow their inclination, 
Finally, the Tariff Reformers have the immense advantage 
of being able to pretend that they can finance the schemes 
of social reform which are so attractive to sentimentalists 
and to Socialists. This is a consideration which will be 
more and more pressed when the secrets of Mr. Lloyd 
George's Budget are disclosed, and, added to the other 
considerations, will give the Tariff Refermers a heavy pull 
at the coming General Election. 

All this may seem rather a pessimistic view, but frankly 
no Free-trader can regard the immediate future with any- 
thing but pessimism. He sees the forces which ought to 
combine in defence of Free-trade disorganised by false 
economic theories and by unreasoning sentiment. He 





sees, on the other hand, a powerful combination working 
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deliberately against Free-trade, and taking advantage with 
admirable skiil of every weak point in the Free-trader’s 
armour. Under such conditions the best he can hope is 
to make a good fight and win bya narrow margin. It 
may be that he will not succeed in doing even this; it may 
be that the Protectionists will secure the opportunity for 
which they are longing ; then will come the Free-trader’s 
turn. Directly the ‘Tariff Reformers have to face the 
responsibility of putting their theories into practice they 
will themselves discover the hollowness of their present 
talk. If they are honest enough to confess their failure 
in the early stages of that discovery, not much harm will 
be done. The great evil to be feared is that the interested 
persons who are backing the Tariff Reform movement 
may overcome the patriotic enthusiasts who give that 
movement its only moral value, and that the country may 
be committed to disastrous experiments in a policy of 
Protection which it may be impossible to undo except at 
terrific cost. 





A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 


HERE is a grave disadvantage in the method of 
introducing a Bill which Mr. Birrell adopted on 
‘'uesday. Asa rule the Minister in charge of a measure, 
if he has not explained and justified its provisions on ils 
first appearance, is careful to do so in his speech on the 
second reading. Mr. Birrell assumed that the identity of 
his Irish Land Bill with a similar Bill brought forward 
last Sessiou excused him from giving any such detailed 
account of it, except in one particular. He was glad to 
think, he told the House of Commons, that as he had 
made a long speech on the method in which he proposes 
to deal with the Irish land question no longer ago 
than last November, there was no occasion for him to 
repeat his statement. He would not, indeed, have made 
auy speech at all were it not that the Irish land question 
has the secret of perpetual motion. It never stands 
still even for a week, and this interesting characteristic 
makes it incumbent on every Chief Secretary who under- 
takes to handle it to be careful to bring his speeches 
up to date. This, however, is all that is demanded of him, 
He brings in a Bill in November, and has to withdraw it 
for want of time to pass it. He brings it in again in 
the following March, and thinks it sufficient to refer any 
one who wishes to understand its provisions to his earlier 
speech. We are far from underrating the charm of Mr. 
Birrell's oratory. That its exercise has ceased to give 
him any pleasure we can quite understand; but the 
explanation of this is to be found in the subjects on 
which he has had to speak, not—at least not until 
Tuesday in this week—in his method of handling them. 
Still, the most constant of Mr. Birrell’s admirers may 
feel aggrieved when he finds himself expected in March 
to recollect exactly what the Minister said in the 
previous November. Where Parliamentary debates are 
concerned the human memory is a palimpsest, and, in view 
of the Educational Compromise, the Liceusing Bill, the 
House of Lords, and the Army aud Navy, all of which have 
been deeply inscribed on it during the last four months, 
Mr. Birrell becomes almost extravagant. We greatly 
doubt whether any one in the House not coutemplating a 
speech in the course of the debate had any clear notion of 
what the Irish Land Bill of 1908 really proposed, or could 
have derived any intelligent satisfaction from the assurance 
that the Irish Land Bill of 1909 is only a replica of its 
immediate predecessor. Mr. Birrell’s method practically 
effects what successive Governments have declined to ask 
Parliament to make possible. It carries on legislation 
from one Session to another. For the reasons for reading 
this year’s Bill a second time it refers the House and the 
country to those assigned for giving a similar Bill a second 
reading a few months since, Time may be saved by this 
rocess—though as to this we have our doubts—but it 
is saved at the expense of any intelligent appreciation of 
what the Bill is to do. 

Let us be just, however. Mr. Birrell has not taken this 
course without a reason. By confining himself to the 
financial provisions of his Bill he has been able to keep 
clear of very much less certain ground. We do not mean 
that the finance of the Billis proof against criticism. When 
was there ever a Land Bill, least of all an Irish Land 
Bill, of which this could be said? But by comparison with 





other provisions in the present measure the financial 

of itis unimportant. ‘The vice of the Bill is that it teq 
in pieces a method of dealing with the land problem oo 
six years old, and this a method which, but for one mis. 
calculation—a serious one, we admit—had al) the elements 
of a great success. Mr. Campbell said no more thay 
the bare truth when he pointed out, in reply to the 
Chief Secretary, that what had rendered the introduction 
of the Bill necessary was “the remarkable success of the 
Act of 1903, and the eagerness with which both landlords 
and tenants have availed themselves of its provisions” 
Nor was this only the testimony of a partisan of the 
Government which was responsible for that Act. My, 
Birrell’s own figures told the same tale. On March 1st 
last “ there had actually been advanced, in round figures 
twenty-eight millions sterling, and there were pending 
agreements amounting to fifty-six millions sterling.” 
Thus we have a total of eighty-four millions of money 
advanced, or agreed to be advanced, under the Act, 
with the result that not much less than half the 
agricultural land of ‘Ireland has already changed, or 
is in process of changing, hands. So far, then, the 
hopes of the authors of the measure—including in that 
term not merely the Government which framed and 
passed it, but the remarkable combination of land. 
lords and tenants by whose labours the settlement 
was arrived at—have been far more than realised, 
A more modest success would not have created the 
financial deadlock with which Mr. Birrell is now con. 
fronted. If Mr. Wyndham had anticipated the throng of 
intending purchasers which his Act would evoke, he would 
undoubtedly have shaped it differently. But Mr. Birrell 
himself supplied an excuse for this miscalculation when he 
said that, “just as there were brave men before Agamemnon, 
so there were Land Acts before the Act of 1903.” What 
misled Mr Wyndham was probably the fact that previous 
efforts to set up land purchase had done very little to 
effect their object. Either the tenants had not been 
anxious to buy or the landlords had been unwilling to sell. 
The authors of the Act of 1903 found that they had 
unwittingly armed themselves with almost miraculous 
powers. Landlords and tenants were furnished with a 
middle term on which they could both negotiate, aud 
Ireland was at last in a fair way to become a nation of 
small proprietors. It is not wonderful that under tlie 
consequent rush of applications the machinery became 
unworkable. The capital which might have been equal to 
the modest annual demand which, judging from precedent 
and analogy, was all that was to be looked for proved 
inadequate, and if the great and healthy change set going 
by the Act was not to be checked, its financial provisions 
must be reviewed and reconstructed. We have no wish to 
underrate the difficulty which this task would have imposed 
on the Government which took it in hand. But we do say 
with the utmost strength of conviction that the Act of 
1903 was worth saving. ‘The reconstruction of the land 
system of Ireland with the goodwill alike of landlord and 
tenant would have yielded solid value for the necessary 
financial sacrifice. Nor is there any positive evidence that 
any very large sacrifice would have been demanded. ‘To 
have averted it would have been a triumph worthy of a 
great Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we are not at all 
sure that either Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George has 
ever taken the matter seriously in hand. 

What the Government have done, or allowed Mr. 
Birrell to do, is to make the Act of 1903 of none effect 
as regards all future transactions. That Irish land should 
have changed hands on a colossal scale without recourse 
to compulsion, that two classes who have been rivals for 
centuries should have come to terms without the trans- 
action leaving behind it any sense of wrong on either 
side, that these classes should have discovered by actual 
experiment that no economic law has decreed that they 
shall for ever remain natural antagonists,—these things 
did not constitute in the eyes of the Government a settle- 
ment worth taking pains to keep in being. The problem 
they seem to have put to themselves is not—“ How shall 
the principle of the Act of 1903 be helped to take shape?” 
but—“ How shall we replace that Act by one founded on the 
exactly opposite principle?”’ We will have nothing to say 
to voluntary purchase. The passing of land from one 
owner to another has no attraction for us if it is carried 
through by so commonplace a method as bargain and sale. 
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In our eyes the salt of the whole series of trausactions, 
the one element that keeps them sweet, is compulsion. 
That men have been found anxious to buy upwards of 
seven million acres of land without a single seller having 
to part with his property against his will seems to Mr. 
Pirrell—at least we can suppose no less if we are to give 
any rational explanation of his policy—a contradiction of 
all the current conceptions of Irish character and Irish 
historr. ‘There must be some other explanation of the Act 
of 1903,—some interpretation of the facts which, if it could 
but be discovered, would show that, notwithstanding all 
appearances tu the contrary, no Irish tenant cares a straw 
for a purchase-deed which has not been extorted from his 
jandlord by exceptional legislation. This is the health- 
giving stimulant that Ireland wants. The true Irishman 
cares nothing for the land he has bought unless he can 
please himself with the thought that somebody else is 
gnashing his teeth at having been forced to sell it to him. 
This, at all events, is what we seem obliged to suppose to 
be Mr. Birrell’s belief, unlike as it is to the estimate to 
which all previous knowledge of him would have pointed. 
Or, if this be not the true account of the matter, we can 
but suppose that he has read the Irish situation through 
Mr. Redmond’s glasses. Through such a medium it is not 
hard to guess how that situation looks. Compulsion, even 
when undertaken with all possible precautions—precautions 
of which there is not a trace in the present Bill—naturally 
ministers to irritation and class hatred, and where these 
are in possession the Home-rule agitator breathes his native 
air, and finds the material in which he works with most 
success lying ready to his hand. 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF SERVIA’S 
RENUNCIATION. 

E wonder how many persons feel doubtful, as we 
\ do, whether they have yet heard the truth about 
the ex-Crown Prince of Servia. The official version that 
he was so headstrong and Cangerous a character that the 
King, the Church, and the Parliament were all anxious to 
prevent his succession to the throne may be true, but we 
should like to know more about it before we accept it with 
confidence. In form the renunciation came voluntarily 
from Prince George; but we ask,—Is it characteristic of a 
headstrong young man to say: “I resign my rights 
because, being so headstrong, | might make a bad use of 
them”? He who said that would not be very headstrong 
after all; he could almost be enlisted among the forces 
of sweet reasonableness. In fact, the internal evidence 
of the official version seems to be rather at variance with 
the external facts. This is not, of course, a proof that 
the version is untrue; it may only be that the renun- 
ciation was one of those facts which are stranger than 
fiction. Still, we cannot help feeling a little uncertain 
about it. 

It is clear enough that Prince George is a very 
impulsive youth; but the stories from Vienna and 
Belgrade tell us much more than that. They make out 
his impulsiveness to be of a particularly reckless and 
brutal sort. We hear of him firing with a pistol at a 
cigarette in a soldier’s mouth, and not unnaturally 
wounding the soldier by mistake. We hear of him 
beating his valet to death. In fact, if the ordinary 
reader of newspapers were asked what he knew of 
Prince George, he would probably say:—‘ He killed 
his valet, and has had to give up his claim to the 
throne.” But very lurid stories are not inherently likely 
to be strictly accurate. In England in 1899 we were 
told in some newspapers that Mr. Kruger had sawed a 
young woman in two pieces. ‘That is not the kind of 
thing one believes. Prince George, then, may be impulsive 
to any degree one cares to credit, but it does not follow that 
his impulsiveness has a criminal taint. Impulsiveness 
may be very foolish and very inconvenient, and we suspect 
that Prince George’s—did he not urge his countrymen in 
wild words to shatter themselves against the Austrian 
rock ?—was of that kind. But impulsiveness, however 
crack-brained, is not generally regarded as a bar to the 
throne. It has appeared in many Princes; and youth 
inevitably gives place to maturity, and perhaps to 
sedateness. There is always the hope that Prince Harry 
will turn into Henry V. When a very young man like 
Priuce George is branded irrevocably as hopeless, it 





excites our attention at once, causing us to speculate 
on the nature and origin of his peculiar badness. 

Let us compare the accepted version of the renunciation 
with another narrative from an independent source which 
tells a very different story. According to the Belgrade 
correspondent of the Times, the Servian Cabinet was 
informed by King Peter that the Crown Prince had offered 
to renounce his rights of succession and primogeniture, 
and that the King bad accepted the offer. A curious 
State ceremony followed at the Palace, at which the 
Cabinet, the President of the National Council, the 
President of the Skupshtina, and the Archbishop of 
Belgrade were present. Prince George was asked if he 
desired to abide by his decision, and he answered 
promptly that he did. A protocol was drawn up 
assigning all the rights of Prince George to his 
brother Prince Alexander, and the King and all his 
officials signed it. Prince Alexander, who has always 
been spoken of as a docile and studious youth, was tem- 
porarily more headstrong than his brother. When he was 
informed that he had become the Crown Prince, he is said 
to have “ offered strenuous opposition” to the arrange- 
ment. Very likely the succession to the throne of a 
studious man instead of a wildly impulsive man will be 
better for Servia when the time comes. But we are still 
puzzled. How is it that Prince George, who yelled out 
lis fury in the streets of Belgrade when Serb ambitions 
were being threateved by Austria-Hungary, collapses aud 
disappears “on his own initiative” now that those 
ambitions have been stamped upon, ridiculed, and 
destroyed? Surely there must be more at the back of 
all this. 

Now for the other story. A writer in the Pal Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday says that Prince George was the 
victim of a political, and in some measure military, con- 
spiracy of the leading regicides. He tells us that Prince 
George detested the officers who tovk an active part in the 
assassivation of King Alexander and Queen Draga, and 
has never approved the policy of King Peter, who openly 
patronises them. On a memorable occasion the Crowu 
Prince told those officers: —* When I ascend the throne, 
my first duty will be to let you be hanged on the chestuut- 
trees of the Terrace (the Corso of Belgrade), because you 
broke your oath as soldiers, and because you besmeared 
the Royal Throne of Servia with the blood of your King 
and your Queen!” The regicides answered that they 
would never let the Crown Prince ascend the throne. ‘Two 


| years ago they nearly succeeded in shutting him up in a 


lunatic asylum, and they sent confideutial agents to St. 
Petersburg to ask the consent of the Czar to the pro- 
clamation of Prince Alexander as the heir. During the 
recent crisis the bitterness between the regicides and the 
Crown Prince increased. The latter led the war party, while 
the regicides had good reason to shrink from a war which 
might end King Peter's reign and expose them to a Court- 
Martial, from which they have hitherto been protected. 
Even when the danger of war passed, the new situation, 
being an extreme one in another sense, was equally 
perilous. They thought that the King, having admitted 
the defeat of his policy, and humbly eaten his words at 
the dictation of Austria-Hungary and Germany, would be 
forced by public opinion to abdicate. Prince George 
would then come to the throne. 

Whether in war or peace, therefore, he must be got rid 
of. Theexaggerated story about his haviug killed his valet 
was spread abroad by the regicides. Prince George, already 
dispirited by the failure of Russia to come to the belp of 
Servia, could not hold out against the unpopularity into 
which the scandal brought his name, and he acted on the sug- 
gestion that he should cease to play his public part in such a 
thankless world. The Government referred the question of 
his renunciation to the King. It may be that that was the 
ouly proper course, but no doubt the Government was glad 
for all reasons to be rid of the respousibility. King Peter 
dared not resist the regicides, by whose leave primarily he 
rules, and accordingly the promotion of Prince Alexander, 
who is inoffensive to the regicides, was accomplished. Such 
is the story, which may be quite inaccurate, but it at least 
has the merit of explaining things which are left obscure 
by the official version. The chief objection to it is that 
the valet doves saem to havo suffered violence, and, so far 
as we kuow, the Crown Prince does not deny that he was 
responsible for it. Iu order to accept the story in the Pall 
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Mall Gazette, we must suppose that Prince George gave him 
a deathblow by mistake when he only intended to administer 
the customary kick or box on the ears which we may guess 
to be characteristic of his headstrong ways. Of course, if 
the accepted version of events be even more inexact than 
we suspect it to be, the story of Prince George having 
caused the death of his servant may be all invention. But 
we do not assume such essential inaccuracy. Be the truth 
what it may, what a singular illustration the whole episode 
is of the difficulty of getting at the facts in Servia! We 
are all preoccupied with the affairs of the Navy and with 
the enormously significant phenomenon of the coercion of 
Russia by Germany, and we have very little time to spare 
for examining the career of a Servian Prince. At any 
other time Prince George’s mysterious decline and fall 
would no doubt have earned all our attention. Even as it 
is, we may be destined to hear more of it, for it may easily 
have as a sequel the abdication of the King himself. All 
we can remark on the larger part of the evidence is that 
it is unsatisfying. We hesitate provisionally to believe 
that a headstrong youth could have behaved so tamely 
without better reasons than those generally mentioned. 








“A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF GOD.” 
N Friday week the Dean of Westminster, supported by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, presided over a meeting 
in the Jerusalem Chamber for the purpose of furthering the 
mevement for placing a John Bunyan memorial window in 
Westminster Abbey. The author of “The Holy War” was a 
born fighter. The Christian, he reflects, though he put on the 
whole harness of God, has yet “no armour for his back.” “The 
breastplate of righteousness,” the “sword of the spirit,” and 
“the shield of faith” avail him only while he will face his foe. 
There were moments in bis actual life,and moments in the life of 
his imagination, when it is impossible not to feel that Bunyan 
might lawfully have exercised a little discretion. His valour 
before the Magistrates cost him twelve years’ loss of liberty, 
and that though it is plain from his own transparent account 
of the proceedings that his Judges were willing to acquit him, 
and would gladly have accommodated a bad law to a militant 
conscience had it been possible. But the sad end of his personal 
struggle did not for one moment discourage Jolin Bunyan, 
though it made him very angry. He went to prison only to 
dream of a spiritual strife, a war waged by the righteous 
against the world. He arraigned his Judges in the Court 
of Literature when he wrote of Vanity Fair, and told how old 
Lord Carnal Delight and Sir Having Greedy tried Faithful 
and sent him the nearest way to the Celestial Gate for declaring 
that “the prince of this town” and “his attendants” are “more 

fit for being in hell than in this town and country.” 

But if in the regenerate Pilgrim we see now and then the 
natural man who in his youth was accustomed to “ set an oath 
before and another behind to give authority to his words,” 
we cannot love him the less. If be had sometimes a fool- 
hardy contempt for prudence, he had always a wholesome 
hatred of strategy. He was “for hazarding all for God 
at a clap.” He took a keen pleasure in ridiculing the 
professor of religion who would not strive against wind 
and tide, but boasted: “I had always the luck to jump 
in my judgment with the present way of the times, what- 
ever it was, and my chance was to get thereby.” The 
men of his dream are men “of a very stout countenance”; 
as we read of them we seem to draw strength from the strong. 
With the unknown prophet of the New Testament, he 
loves to dwell upon the “worthy acts” of heroes, how they 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
and turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” There 
is a delightful little touch in that strange spiritual auto- 
biography, ‘Grace Abounding,” which throws light on the 
fighting side of Bunyan’s character. He tells of a religious 
friend who, “though a good man, was a stranger to much 
combat with the devil,” a peculiarity which he cites as 
accounting for the narrowness of his sympathies. Great as 
were Bunyan’s spiritual sufferings at the time of his conver- 
sion, one cannot read of them and not realise that to him the 
joy of life was in struggle. He can forgive a great deal to 
“a man of his hands”; nothing to one who would “ rest him 





content in a whole skin.” The picture of old Mr. Honest, 
who, waking out of sleep, took a band of pilgrims for high 
waymen and squared up to Great-heart by mistake, is — 
with heartfelt admiration and amusement. “What would - 
could you have done, to have belped yourself, if we indeed had 
been of that company?” asks Great-heart, when matters have 
been explained. “ Done!” cries the old gentleman, « why I 
would have fought as long as breath had been in me; and had 
I so done, I am sure you could never have given me the worst 
on it.” “ Well said, father Honest,” quoth the guide; “for 
by this I know that thou art a cock of the right kind,” 

In the midst of his fighting scenes Bunyan is carried quite 
out of himself, and continually forgets his allegory. When 
Mr. Great-heart fought with the giant Maul, Bunyan, in hig 
desire to see fair play and show his hero to be a generous 
opponent, lets him give the giant a chance, and counts jt 
to his credit that he will not hit him when he is down, 
“When they had rested them, and taken breath, they both 
fell to it again, and Mr. Great-heart, with a full blow 
fetched the giant down to the ground. Nay, hold, and let 
me recover, quoth he; so Mr. Great-heart fairly let bim get 
lup. So to it they went again, and the giant missed but 
ittle of all-to-breaking Mr. Great-heart’s skull.” The “women 
and children did nothing but sigh and cry all the time 
that the battle did last,” but no sooner was the giant 
dead than Christiana’s boys helped the conqueror to nail 
his head on to a pillar and inscribe rhymes under. 
neath. This fight is almost better told than the famous 
one which Christian had with Apollyon, though it lacks 
the picturesque opening so suggestive of the enormous 
size of the monster. “Then Apollyon straddled quite 
over the whole breadth of the way, and said, I am void 
of fear.” 

A curious boyishness—a sort of ferocious high spirits— 
shows itself now and then in all Bunyan’s work. Our readers 
will remember how at the rest-houses in the way the pilgrims 
were constantly entertained with the sight of “rarities,” 
They are taken to see the apple that Eve ate, and “ the altar, 
the wood, the fire, and the knife” prepared by Abraham for 
the sacrifice of his son. And “when they had seen it, they held 
up their hands and blessed themselves, and said, Ob, what a 
man for love to his Master, and for denial to himself, was 
Abraham!” They examine, too, the bammer and the nail 
with which Jael slew Sisera, and Mercy asks to be shown 
“the byway to hell” down which poor Mr. Ignorance was 
thrown, and they all listen to the groans with a fearful 
joy. A few “rarities,” however, are beautiful, and their 
description is simple and charming. Jacob’s ladder is 
shown them, with “some angels ascending upon it,” and the 
youngest boy is so pleased with the sight that he cannot be 
persuaded to come away. 

But if Bunyan was sometimes fierce, he was always 
chivalrous. He has no pity whatever for the misbeliever, but 
for the honest doubter he is always sorry, and for the man of 
small strength. The portrait of Mr. Fearing is the most 
beautiful picture in Bunyan’s gallery, but he appealed to 
Bunyan by reason of his daring. He always “had some 
doubts about his interest in the Oelestial Country”; he 
always inclined to think that he should “ perish at the last”; 
but in Vanity Fair he laid about him to admiration. Mr. 
Little-faith, on the other hand, was a man of another stamp. 
He could not fight, though he would not run away. He 
hated violence, and was never “for a brush,” and invariably 
got the worst of it in every rough-and-tumble. Faint-heart 
and Mistrust beat him very nearly to death, though, “after 
awhile, Little-faith came to himself, and getting up made 
shift to scrabble on his way.” He was full always of “ doleful 
and bitter complaints,” and Hopeful made no bones about 
calling him a coward. Christian, however, defended him. 
“Tt was his lot,” he said, “to have but a little faith,” but 
“his mind was on things divine.” Great-grace, Mr. Hopeful 
argues, soon frightened off Mistrust and Faint-heart. “ True,” 
says Christian, but Great-grace “is the King’s champion,” 
and “all the King’s servants are not his champions.” This 
is a touch of extraordinary kindness. That the infirmities 
of the weak are to be borne and not upbraided, Bunyan 
believed, and he tells how in danger the strong pilgrims 
always held themselves responsible for the weak, though 
they had often “much ado” to get them forward. “So it 
was, that through the encouraging words of he that led in the 
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front, and of him that brought them up behind, they made a 
pretty good shift to wag along.” 

Bunyan, like all brave men of every school of thought, was 
willing to face facts, though a preconceived dogmatism often 
prevented his drawing his own deductions from them. He 
hated the infidel; but he admitted that the temptation to 
infidelity was great, and he let even the irreligious man have 
hisfair say. Religion, according to one of the men in the City 
of Destruction, is “a voluntary fondness, to venture the loss of 
all, for nobody knows what,” or a pilgrimage in which a man 
has only his travel for his pains. At times, “ musing in the midst 
of my dumps,” he was terribly tormented by the knowledge 
that “every one doth think his own religion the rightest, both 
Jews and Turks and Moors and Pagans, and how if all our 
faith and Christ and the Scriptures should be but a thinking 
too?” He had seen terrible things in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, “things which cared not for Christian's 
sword as Apollyon did.” He had not been in Doubting 
Castle, either, for nothing. He knew that the locks of that 
place “went damnable hard.” He knew that God only could 
deliver, but he knew also that while in durance vile a sense of 
bumour is an alleviation by no means to be despised. While 
Chnstian and Hopeful groan in a dungeon, the Giant Despair 
and his wife are talking in bed, and the reader is constrained 
to laugh, though he knows he has come to the most serious 
crisis in the book, and presently even the prisoners entertain 
themselves with hope. Christian suggests that Despair “ may, 
in a short time, have another of his fits,” for “he sometimes, in 
sunshiny weather, fell into fits, and lost for a time the use of 
his hand.” 

When the City of Mansoul surrendered to Immanuel and all 
seditious persons were banished, Unbelief was never caught. 
“He was such a nimble Jack” he evaded every effort, and still 
lives in Mansoul, and still at times is seen by all. Bunyan 
was not logical. ‘The goodness of God and everlasting 
perdition did not seem to him to be inconsistent, but in the 
Dismal Valley and in the clutches of Despair he “ perceived” 
that God was with many of those who could neither see Hiin 
nor one another, but “continued together in the dark.” He 
drew no logical conclusion, but the “perception” remained 
with him. It did not correct the narrowness of his theoretical 
creed, but it made his sympathies “exceeding broad.” 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF HYPOCRISY. 

HE death last week of William Roupell, formerly Member 

of Parliament for Lambeth, has taken memories back 

to one of the most famous trials for forgery in the history of 
English crime. It is easy to say that Roupell, who was con- 
victed, to the astonishment of the world, of swindling bis 
relations on an almost unparalleled scale, was a hypocrite; and 
indeed at the trial he substantially applied that description to 
himself. But we suspect that the difficulty of being a con- 
sistent hypocrite is much greater than is generally supposed. 
Sustained hypocrisy requires a genius for obliquity, a power 
of acting, or a sinister artistry, which is probably to be found 
in very few persons. An indication of the difficulties may be 
seen in the hypocritical characters of literature. Few of these 
are all of a piece. Take Pecksniff, for example. His hypocrisy 
has flaws; it is not consistent, and this is so although Dickens 
in writing “ Martin Chuzzlewit” had plenty of time to 
think over the effect of each episode and compose it in 
relation to the whole picture. A hypocrite in real life 
in order to maintain his hypocrisy has to avoid all the 
traps, which would cause a revelation of his true character, 
so quickly and in so many sudden emergencies that if 
the achievement does not come to him almost by instinct 
it is not likely to come at all. The strain of dis- 
sembling through a lifetime must be terrific. Coquelin 
used to give a fine representation of Tartuffe, in which one 
saw the hypocrite suddenly found out, and visibly pulling 
himself together and regaining his lost ground before he could 
start once more on his career of imposition with renewed 
confidence. That was a memorable piece of acting, because 
it implied the difficulties we have mentioned. There have 
been cases, of course, in which it has been worth while 
for a man to put a tremendous tax on his resource 
and nervous alertness for what might be called pro- 
fessional reasons. 1t paid him, as it were, to overwork 
himself in this direction in just the same degree as it 








pays, or is supposed to pay, the business man to overwork 
himself in amassing wealth. Every one will call te mind the 
names of famous criminals who overtly grew weary in good 
works in order that they might divert attention from the 
other half of their life, which was the perpetration of crime. 
Perhaps the fact that one has so many images of this kind 
before one suggests that the pious hypocrites who resort to 
the most daring paradox of all are nearly always found out, 
and are relieved of the necessity of deciding for themselves 
whether the game. has ceased to be worth the candle. If 
Roupell was a hypocrite at all, it must be confessed that he 
was a very inefficient one. According to a contemporary 
account of the trial in 1862, which bas been reproduced in the 
Daily Mail, he said: “I was my father’s favourite son, in 
consequence of my good conduct, as it appeared to him, and 
as I wished it to appear.” Again he said: “I am a living 
paradox, my Lord, and no one has a clue to the solution of it. 
I cannot hope that I shall ever be understood.” This is a 
challenge to the modesty of all students of crime, but if we 
may dare to say so, Roupell’s character may be understood 
very easily. By hypocrisy he won the larger part of his 
father’s affection and completely dominated his mother, but 
when he had gained the ultimate and greatest reward of his 
hypocrisy he broke down under the strain. 

All the circumstances of William Roupell’s crime were 
weird and subtle enough to satisfy the imagination of 
Emily Bronté on the one side, and of Edgar Allan Poe on 
the other. He was the illegitimate son of a wealthy manu- 
facturer, Richard Palmer Roupell. Some years after his 
birth his parents were married and three other children were 
born. Inspite of the irregularity of his birth, William Roupell 
(according to a narrative in the Times from which we take 
our facts) was always treated by his parents as their eldest 
son. The relations of Richard Palmer Roupell and his wife 
were of a singular kind. They had separate houses, but were 
on perfectly friendly terms, and generally from Saturday to 
Monday the husband used to visit the house where his wife 
wnd children lived. On September 12th, 1856, Richard Palmer 
Roupell died, and William and his mother went to his house, 
where the housekeeper handed over the keys to Mrs. Roupell. 
Mrs. Roupell, depending as usual on her eldest son, and being 
also overcome with grief, gave the keys to William. What 
happened then is only known precisely from his subsequent 
confession. He took his father’s last will from a desk and dis- 
covered that the whole property bad been left to his brother 
Richard, the eldest legitimate son. The father had evidently 
acted on the conventional laws of inheritance, instead of in 
accordance with the notorious state of his affections. A 
clumsy criminal might either have destroyed the will (in 
spite of the fact that there was of course a draft of it at the 
lawyer's office), or have forged a new will in his own favour. 
William Roupell did nothing so crude. He forged a will 
leaving everything to his mother for her use and benefit 
absolutely. He was confident that his influence over his 
mother would give him the control of the money. He was 
not mistaken. He got this short will witnessed by an old 
man who had been in his father’s employment, and he wrote 
the other signatures with different pens and ink in order to 
give them the appearance of genuineness. The lawyers, of 
course, were surprised when William Roupell produced the 
forged will, as they themselves had drawn what was sup- 
posed to be the final will only a few days before; but they 
saw no reason to question its genuineness, and, owing to the 
unusual relations of the family, William Roupell’s mother and 
brothers had no reason to question it either. They, indeed, 
had been quite in the dark us to the dead man’s intentions. 
William, as we have said, was not mistaken as to the extent 
of his influence over his mother, and in a very short time he 
controlled between two and three hundred thousand pounds, 
which he squandered infamously. In this stage he was still a 
hypocrite, and when charges of corruption were brought 
against him at Lambeth, for which he had become Member 
of Parliament, he answered that if any man made a dis- 
honourable proposition to him he would knock him down. 
Readers of Thackeray will remember that the career of 
Roupell, and this episode in it, are sketched in the “ Round- 
about Papers.” 

Well, after a few years the money was all spent, and 
William Roupell was obliged to leave the country a ruined 
man and a debtor; but he did not go without confessing that 
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he had been squandering an estate which never belonged to 
him. Not one of his friends or relations believed him, and he 
departed safely to Spain. Such, however, was the collapse of 
William Roupell’s mental and moral, or rather immoral, 
attitude that he continued to denounce himself from his 
sanctuary in Spain. In 1862 his brother Richard brought an 
action against a Mr. Waite for the recovery of the Norbiton 
Park Estate, which had been sold to Mr. Waite by William. 
The case was extraordinarily involved. William Roupell was 
present, and with perfect deliberation and composure revealed 
his crime. But it was to the interest of Mr. Waite to prove 
that all this self-denunciation was itself a lie, cynically told in 
order to recover something out of the wreckage for the 
wronged family. “If you make out the deeds to be forgeries,” 
William was asked, “ will not the effect be that your brother 
will get the property?” He answered: “I consider that 
he will be entitled to it.” But it became perfectly clear that 
that fact did not explain his motives. Mrs. Roupell, too, was 
in Court ready to give evidence against her favourite son, 
and altogether one cannot wonder that the case excited an 
interest comparable with that of the “ Tichborne trial” in 
the “seventies,” William Roupell was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, but was released after fourteen years of 
exemplary conduct. 

For the remaining twenty-five years of bis life he lived at 
Streatham. When he first came there from prison the clergy- 
man of the parish associated himself with him publicly in 
order to fortify him in his fresh start in life. The reaction, 
or perhaps we should say the conversion, from hypocrisy 
was complete, and Roupell spent a pious and most useful 
life to the very end, courageously passing under his own 
name, earning his own living and always putting himself 
at the service of others. Some men have appeared to 
be hypocrites because they committed the very sins which 
they had often been heard to denounce,—the reverse process 
of compounding for sins you are inclined to by damning 
those you have no mind to. In many such cases the truth 
is that the man, being conscious of his special weakness, 
tries to protect himself from temptation by building up fortifi- 
cations against it under the public eye. He hopes to make 
his fall impossible by rendering the scandal of it too great. 
But Roupell’s case, which he thought no one would “ever 
understand,” seems to us to have been much more simple than 
that. The bad side of him entirely ordered the first part of 
his life; and when the falsity of his position became unen- 
durable, the good side of him entirely ordered the second 
part. If ever he supposed himself to have the making of an 
efiicient hypocrite, he was surely mistaken. 





ANIMALS IN THE NURSERY. 

HE birth of the nursery animal is a sound. Its actual 
beginning, its evolution out of meaninglessness into 

a recognisable shape, is something vaguer; a clutching at 
softness, a bright colour remembered, a creature frequently 
in the same place. But it becomes an animal, a being that 
lives and moves, when its shape is associated with a voice. 
No dumb animal has the entry to a nursery, and nearly all 
nursery animals gain admission, as befits simple circumstances, 
by uttering the simplest possible sounds. The lamb is perhaps 
first, but be is not much ahead of the cow and the dog; the 
cat is a little more difficult, the duck needs repetition, the 
pig requires courageous handling; the donkey is facile and 
straightforward, but the barndoor cock, though usually 
recognisable, admits of serious travesties. Less distinct 
forms of poultry seldom attain vigorous life. Geese may hiss, 
but they are not companionable when they do, and it goes 
much against the grain if swans have to quack. But what 
other sound should swans emit? Swans should swim not often 
in nurseries. There are, for all that, three or four animals 
who are never out of the nursery world, yet who are naturally 
inclined to silence. They gain entry by their sheer amiability 
and force of character; but for them, too, it is contrived that 
there should be voices. Bears cannot be kept out, and bears, 
coming in, are made to squeak. Rabbits enter at once, 
and rabbits squeak as loudly as bears. Elephants in India 
and in the “ Zoo” trumpet when they are anxious, and they 
might trumpet in the nursery too, but the elephant-makers 
will not let them; they give every elephant a squeak. But 
the most difficult and the most necessary animal of all is the 
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horse. A horse can neigh, but no man may neigh with 


certainty, and a nurse’s neighs are ludicrous, General] the 
horse is a case for parents; but even a parent =e ia 
himself in a deplorable position as regards horsemastership — 
for instance, if be is asked to indicate the precise differens 
of neighings which separates the horse from the pony. 

All the earliest animals are friends, and they are friends ; 
the nursery even when in less confined spaces they would be 
regarded with suspicion. The bear is always a friend. how 
could an animal with a bear’s obvious characteristics be any. 
thing but friendly? He bas a long coat, to begin with, which 
enables him to come into the nursery in plush or wool. He 
sits up on his hind-legs, which only a sensible, adaptable 
animal could do. He has large, honest paws, and a most 
whimsical eye in his good-tempered face, and he eats nuts and 
honey and currant buns; no child could lead a simpler life 
His reputation m books, too, is admirable; there is 
practically nothing recorded against bears. There were 
the two she-bears who came out of the wood, it is true 
and accounted for the forty-two children; but they do 
not quite come into the same category. They are bears 
apart, vaguely connected with some appropriately dire act 
of retributive justice. They were she-bears, too, whereas all 
nursery bears are masculine. Nursery horses, on the other 
hand, can be of either sex, and are generally named after 
other horses in other stables. Who was the inventor of the 
origmal, the parent horse of the nursery? A horse with a 
round wooden barrel of a body, four legs like policemen’s 
truncheons, a black rabbit's-fur tail nailed on behind, and five 
blue-paper stripes on each shoulder,—who modelled that 
rotundity of body, who first gummed on those blue-paper 
stripes? The only objection to such a horse, which is 4 
perfectly sound animal, quiet to ride and drive, is that it 
cannot be taken to bed. ‘There it differs from the elephant. 
The elephant, like the bear, has come on a good deal these 
last few years. There were few elephants in mid-Victorian 
nurseries; nowadays no nursery is complete without a stud, 
Perhaps it was ‘Jumbo,’ the immortal, the synonym and 
denominator of all elephants since born, who first brought the 
elephant into the English nursery. It was twenty-seven years 
ago that ‘Jumbo’ ceased to carry English children, and no 
elephant in London since has carried them as high as he did 
by two feet. He was the greatest, and he has named the rest 
for the nursery. He has endowed them, too, with all his own 
virtues of head and heart; the jumbos who have taken 
his place in nursery affairs, lesser creatures deserving no 
capital “J,” have yet invariably distinguisbed themselves by 
their ability and affection. Little girls, perbaps, cannot care 
for them very deeply, for mothers do not divide devotion. 
Jumbos, rather, are for men. The manly way is to take a 
team of jumbos to bed, to share an easy pillow; and men, 
returning from a “ Zoo” where other, larger elephants were fed 
with oranges and food from paper bags, think it well, before 
turning to sleep, to reassure the team as to the health and 
habits of their brothers in the cages. 

Only a few of the nursery animals are terrible, and generally 
they begin to be terrible in the Bible. Lions roar; the essence 
of a lion is that it is a roaring creature. There can be lions 
who are tolerant acquaintances, lions who know their master 
and do not burt bim, but the first and dominant potency of 
the lion after his roaring is that he is an eater, a devourer of 
passers-by, of all persons except prophets. Yet lions may be 
faced with boldness. One who was unaware that the younger 
occupant of a certain nursery had been instructed as to 
David's prowess with wild beasts entered the nursery as a 
lion. He found himself seized with hands, scratched and 
gagged; his assailant brake the lion’s jaws; he would have 
broken them twice. Less frightful than the lion is the tiger; 
but about the tiger not very much is known. The tiger is not 
of the Bible; he is a picture-book animal, and easily dis- 
tinguished when placed among farm creatures and others, 
but be bas few cbaracteristics except his stripes. He cannot 
roar as lions may; as for the leopard, he should hardly 
rour at all. Of other animals, even those perhaps which 
are essentially dangerous, there is no fear because there is 
no knowledge. Snakes do not come into nurseries, or if they 
do, they come as weak creatures of insignificant attain- 
ments and easily broken. The fragile dancing spirals of born 
which inhabit Easter eggs do not survive a children’s party; 
indeed, the interesting point is merely to stretch them until 
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They atretgh no more. Snakes, again, belong to the obscurer 
classes of animals which are not to be found in the average 
Noah's ark. How should animals which the Deluge knew 
not be animals of the nursery ? Kangaroos share that exile ; 
few children come to early knowledge of the kangaroo. 
Perhaps the animal recognised in all its comings and goings 
as the enemy is the wolf. The wolf never makes a friend. 
He belongs to the story-books in which sleighs glide out over 
Russian snows and wolves pursue; the night is bright with 
wolves’ gleaming pairs of eyes; one of the horses falls, and the 
sleigh is cut free of it; still the wolves come on. That story 
settles the wolf; he has only the fascination of terror. We 
are still too near the days when the wolf could not be kept 
from English doors to think of wolves lightly. Wolves are 
the enemies in the true stories and the fairy-tales, and wolves 
in France can still frighten Red Ridinghood. 

The old Greek philosopher who wrote that if horses had gods, 
their gods would be horses, had certainly watched children 
playing with animals. Children set up among animals 
children’s standards. They talk to animals whom they have 
never seen before outside a picture-book as if they were their 
toys; toys understand. They direct a mass such as the 
rhinoceros, or a mountain like the elephant, or an altitude 
such as the giraffe, with the confidence they use in 
picking up toy tigers and miniature hippopotamuses. 
{bey would punish these magnitudes with the superb 
assurance with which they castigate in the farm and the 
ark. Or the men among them would; the little girls have 
doubts. One little girl, who had a truly feminine pleasure 
in building with bricks what she called “terrible little holes” 
in which to place unruly tigers, was confronted with a very 
gentle elephant; she fled from it. It was “too big”; her 
instinct was towards feeding the little, tame creatures; she 
assured those who took her from the monkey-house that one 
tiny monkey would miss her very much indeed. So should a 
human child miss a friend who understood its needs. But 
questions of punishment set the sexes apart. The mother of 
many dolls is generally content with threats, and she threatens 
her children only. The master of the stud, the team, and the 
kennel finds no place for threats. Disobedience, a bolting 
horse, a fractious elephant, gets its deserts at once. He 
would expect that directness, and she would be surprised at 
anything more sudden than threats. She holds out the 
horrors of the cold corner and the uplifted hand, and the 
eyeless and armless tremble with the painted and the waxen. 
He showers blows that resound on wooden ribs and woollen 
quarters, and the horse and the elephant endure their 
punishment with a proper fortitude, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE BATTLESHIPS.—AN ANALOGY FROM 
HISTORY. 

[To tae Eprror or tae “‘Srscrator.”] 
Sir,—Historical analogies are, perhaps, somewhat ont of 
fashion, but none the less they will always interest students, 
and, “so long as human nature remains the same,” may have 
areal bearing on practical affairs, even where the mind has to 
carry itself back over more than two millenniums. Between 
England, indeed, as she stands to-day and Athens as she 
stood in the middle of the fourth century B.C., between the 
laying down of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and the laying down of 
triremes, the difference may seem to be so great as to preclude 
comparison. And yet that difference exists chiefly for those 
who regard the form rather than the reality of things. 
Athens at that time could recall that a hundred years before 
she had been the Queen of the Mediterranean, and a genera- 
tion earlier she had flung back the vast forces of the East in 
two victories which were not less romantic or less historically 
important than Trafalgar and Waterloo. But since then sbe 
had unlearned the arts of empire. Her sons no longer 
answered to the call—famous as Nelson's signal—that once 
rang out at Salamis :— 





& mwaides ‘EAAfvwv, Tre, 
éArevSepovre mwarpid’, eAevSepovre Se 
maidas, yuvaikas, Seay Te waTp¢wy €5n. 
The ranks of her Army were unfilled; if her Fleet was 
Maintained, it was no longer formidable; and her citizens, 





yielding to the temptations which assail all democracies, were 
persuaded that the possession of votes is the possession of real 
power, that the arguments of persuasive orators are a test of 
truth, and, worst of all, that government “of the people for 
the people” means the right to gratify popular desires by 
dipping into the public purse. They were soon, however, to 
be taught wisdom by «a single and conclusive lesson. Men 
only just past their prime could recollect when the little State 
of Macedon—the State which was soon to give Alexander to 
the world—was still held of almost no account among the 
nations; but since ‘the accession of Philip in 359 B.C., they 
bad seen it grow with startling rapidity into a great power. 
The ability of the Monarch welded what had been a rude host 
into the most formidable military engine that Europe had yet 
known; and he was a master, not only of all the arts of war, 
but also of diplomacy and intrigue. By use of the strong 
hand, by constant intervention, by aiding—always at a price— 
now one State and now another, by pushing every advantage 
to the utmost limit, he had made himself almost the arbiter 
of the Grecian world. But Athens and the Athenian Fleet 
stood ever in his way. While Athens remained mistress of 
the seas she was also mistress of herself, and held in her own 
hand the security for Hellenic freedom. The Macedonian 
phalanx might be invulnerable, but with an Athenian Navy in 
command of the Aegean it was paralysed as an instrument 
of aggression. Unhappily, however, that Navy was found 
wanting, and within a few years “Greece was living Greece 
no more.” 

And why, Sir, was this so? The angwer is written for all 
time in those speeches of Demosthenes which are not more 
models of eloquence than models of political wisdom and 
patriotic spirit. There were in his day, as there will always 
be, pbilanthropists who dwelt on the blessings of peace, 
optimists who refused to anticipate evil, and party leaders 
whose business was to please the ear; whileas the rich dreaded 
a heavy “ Property-tax” (eiapopa), so the poor shirked the 
burden of personal service, and demanded that every obol 
which could be saved from the “ Estimates” should be 
expended on themselves. And against a combination of 
forces so powerful and so insidious Demosthenes stood alinost 
alone. He had the clear insight of a great statesman, and 
that rarest form of courage which confronts unmoved the 
murmurs and indignation of an Assembly which holds in 
its bands the whole fame and fortune of the speaker. 
That it is, and no mere art of words, which constitutes 
his transcendent claim to be the first of political orators. 
Where his country was in danger he never thought of his 
own risk, but spoke plainly, bluntly, fearlessly. Yet he 
was no idle panic-monger, “There is no cause to lose heart, 
men of Athens,” are his constant words; but they are always 
followed by the stern admonition,—“if you do your duty.” 
Then, and then only, he tells them, “ you have nothing to fear, 
but if you are neglectful nothing can happen as you would 
wish.” “We need ships, money, and men,” “Prepare fifty 
triremes and determine to man them yourselves,” “ Choose 
not what is pleasant but what is best,””"—these, and a hundred 
like them, are the plain, honest phrases of Demosthenic 
eloquence. He sees the immense growth of Macedonian 
power and refuses to shut his eyes to it, while he stops his 
ears to all the Siren songs, the soft words of peace and amity, 
which came so ceaselessly from Pella. “For all democracies 
in their dealings with despots,” he says in that Philippie to 
which the word “divine” has been applied by Juvenal, “there 
is one common safeguard”; and then, as the rolling period 
comes to an end, the orator, after a solemn pause, adds the 
single word “ Mistrust.” The action of popular Governments 
is, he knew well, hampered by “slownesses, hesitations, 
ignorances, and party-bickerings,” which are with them 
“necessary failings,” but from which autocracy is free, and 
military power wielded by a single hand is a perpetual danger 
against which prudent men are compelled to be ever on 
their guard. The Athenians, however, thought otherwise. 
They loved to hear pretty speeches, to pass pretty resolutions, 
and then, “good easy men,” to sleep snugly in their beds. 
Foreign politics were tedious to them, but they pointed with 
ingenuous and domestic pride to “the battlements which we 
whitewash, to the roads and public fountains which we repair 
—and to like fooleries (Anpous).” Above all, they kept an eye 
upon the Budget. The balance of the revenue was theirs, 
and they grudged every expense that lessened it. The fewer 
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triremes that were put upon the stocks, the more money there | It cannot perform the one without assuming 








ay : , ‘ responsibilit < 

was for those shows and festivities which to a democracy that | for the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 7 tl 
had few physical wants and an infinite craving for enjoyment ; W. Bramwew. Boorr, : 
were as the very breath of life. To be at ease and to receive The Salvation Army, International Headquarters, 7 
from the State a perpetual dole of amusement was their London, E.C. 1 
democratic ideal, and the price they paid for it was ruin. [We of course agree that there was shocking mismanaga, . 
Happily, however, the analogy which this rough sketch ment in the first case, but does it not go to prove our Cons ' 
must, I think, suggest is in one point wholly incomplete. No | tention as to the blundering and inefficiency of State action ? a 
English Government has to-day to contend with that dull The second case points to a gross defect in the law, We f 
indifference, that supine love of mere pleasure, which even have always argued that the State has a right, nay, that it 1 
Demosthenes could not stir to action. The ordinary citizen, | }§ its duty, to deprive habitual criminals of the custody of ] 
no doubt, of an Empire such as ours can only form an their children.—Ep. Spectator] ‘ 
imperfect conception of its vital needs; he can only follow ] 
vaguely the development and policy of European States ; but ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM AND WoRrLpD 
he still cherishes the temper and the spirit of his race. In HUMOUR etal d 
the hour of need a Minister has only to speak the word and : 


(To tae Epiron or tus “ Specrator.”} 
Srr,—I had the good fortune to make Dr. Cheetham’s 
acquaintance in the “seventies” when he was chaplain of 
Dulwich College, and from that date until his death he was 
one of my greatest friends. At that time the name of Renan 
was much more of a bugbear to most English clergymen than 


the whole resources of England are at hiscommand. We are 
a people still capable of heroic sacrifices, and we place in the 
head of the Government a complete and unhesitating con- 
fidence. But the immensity of that trust is also the measure 
of his responsibility. When a great emergency arises it is not 
with popular Budgets and an exigent Exchequer that he has 









































to deal; the idle promises of the hustings must he set aside ; 
all personal ambitions and all party gains must be accounted 
dross. He must forget the easy arts by which democracies 
are cajoled or bribed, and, as the true leader of a free people, 
speak the plainest truth, however unpalatable, and with an 


unbending will, no matter what the cost, take those measures 


without whieh our prosperity, and even our liberty, can no 
longer be secure.—I am, Sir, &c., zt. & P. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE AND THE FAMILY. 

(To rue Eprror or tar “Sexcrator.” | 
Srr,—In your note to the letter of “Social Reform” in the 
Spectator of March 20th you say: “If we kill the family by 
State action, we destroy the strength of the nation.” But have 
you not overlooked, at any rate for the moment, the fact that 
we may kill the family by State inaction? Take such a case 
as the following, to which I have referred in “ The Abandoned 
Child” :— 

«A man and woman with six children were found on tramp 

without any visible means of subsistence. Both the mother and 
the eldest daughter, a girl of eighteen, were obviously in a 
condition of health in which they could not remain much longer 
on the road. The man was given the option of going into the 
workhouse or being charged as a vagrant. He elected to go into 
the House. Of course, in the workhouse, the family had to be 
separated; so in two days’ time the man took their discharge. 
The police aud other officials thereupon set out upon bicycles to 
scour the country roads in search of them. They came upon the 
poor, wretched woman in agony of pain, beneath a hedge. They 
carried her back to the workhouse, and her seventh child was 
born. ‘The man was given two months’ hard labour. The police 
stated that they had known him for twenty years, and all the 
children had been born upon the road. Then began the tragic 
play between the authorities ..... With infinite pains and 
great expense the tracing of the man’s legal settlement was 
carried on. ‘The Guardians adjourned the further consideration 
of the case for two months, and long before that time the man 
was out of prison, had taken his family from the workhouse, and 
was once more on the road.” 
Surely in such a case the “blessed charities of the hearth” 
have been converted, owing to the neglect of society, into an 
unmitigated curse. This instance is by no means an isolated 
one, as, alas! we have reason to know. But here is another of 
a different character :— 

In a certain Cathedral city the police suppressed a house 
of ill-fame. ‘I'wo little girls were living there, for whom 
nothing was done. Their mother took them elsewhere, and was 
prosecuted for neglect. On her release from prison the children 
were restored to her. She then went to the South of England, 
and was there sent to prison for cruelty, the convicting Magis- 
trates remarking that she was not fit to have the children, who 
were sent to the workhouse. But the Guardians would not keep 
the children of another town, and so returned them to the 
Cathedral city, and when the matter was brought to our notice 
they were searching for the mother in order that they might hand 
back the children to her. 

I cannot help thinking that the Spectator will allow that it 
is a supreme folly to permit children thus to be destroyed. 
In its own interest the State has grave duties, ethical as 
well as economic, to children who are found in such conditions. 


it has since become ; and it surprised as well as gratified me 
to hear Cheethum speak of his “Livre de Job” as 
“charming” book. I also observed, in speaking to him of the 
probable date of the Book of Deuteronomy, that even at that 
early period he was initiated in what is now called the 
Higher Criticism. 

Mrs. Cheetham in her interesting letter on “ Hero- Worship 
and Patriotism” in your issue of March 20th intimates that 
the Archdeacon preferred the policy of Selden to that of 
Cromwell. From my friend’s moderation, this is just what] 
should have expected. Indeed, he did not seem to me to have 
much intellectual sympathy with Puritans,—certainly not 
with those of our own day. He had no liking for zeal 
untempered by intelligence. He once quoted to me 
approvingly the saying of a friend of his: “We often 
hear people complain that their lot has not fallen on a 
time when the wicked cease from troubling. What I long 
for is a time when the good will cease from troubling.” 
Would he not have echoed Goethe's aphorism that “ nothing 
is so terrible as ignorance with spurs on” ? 

The Archdeacon told me that when young he made the 
acquaintance of one or two old men who had known Paley. 
It appears that Paley, though born at Peterborough, was 
wont to talk with a decided North Country accent. Being 
told of a married couple who never once had a quarrel or 
even a dispute, he tersely remarked: “ Varry dool.” Dr. 
Cheetham’s account of George III.’s reason for refusing to 
appoint Paley to a bishopric was different from that which I 
have somewhere seen in print. He said that Paley, when 
arguing in favour of Monarchy, had first stated the obvious 
grounds which might be alleged in favour of Republican 
institutions. I understood Cheetham to say that the apologist, 


whether it would not seem strange for a flock of pigeons to 
choose one of their number, which did not seem wiser or 
stronger than the rest, and to make it the recipient of all 
manner of honours and privileges. In spite of the conserva- 
tive tone of the main argument, George III. is said to have 
strongly objected to this concession to Republicanism and to 
being himself compared to a pigeon, “No,” he exclaimed; 
“tbat won’t do. I can’t appoint Pigeon-Paley.” 

Ihad some talk with Dr. Cheetham about humour. Mr. 
Gladstone told me that he himself could never distinguish 
between wit and humour. Whut, then, is humour? Renan 
says that Hebrew poetry consists in a rime des pensées. 
Perhaps humour may be described as bearing much the same 
relation to sentiments that a pun bears to syllables or sounds ; 
it is the wit of thonght and feeling. But my conversation 
with the Archdeacon was chiefly about “ world-humour.” 
Lord Houghton wrote somewhat broadly :— 

“Tho contrasts, the inconsistencies, the incongruities, which 
provoke and exercise the faculty of humour are really invisible 
to most persons, or, when perceived, arouse a totally distinct 
order of ideas and associations. It must seem to them at best 
a mischievous inclination to find a source of mirth in the suffer- 
ings, and struggles, and troubles of others; and when the 
humourist extends this practice to himself, and discovers & 
certain satisfaction in his own weaknesses and miseries, intro- 
verting the very sensations of pleasure and pain, he not ouly 





checks the sympathy he might otherwise have won, but his very 





when thus playing the part of an advocatus diaboli, asked’ 
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is interpreted into an unnatural audacity, alike defiant of 
will of Heaven and of the aid of man. The deep consolations 
oan faculty in the trials and extremities of life are altogether 


unknown to them.” 

Dr. Cheetham would assuredly not have used this language. 
Indeed, such was his overflowing kindness that it might be 
said of bim, as Sydney Smith said of Mackintosh, that there 
was no gall-bladder in his composition. And thus he was 
able to bestow a genial and sympathetic smile on human 
frailty and on the manifold incongruities of life, which latter 
be regarded, not as they are in themselves, but (to borrow a 
phrase somewbere employed by M. Jules Lemaitre), 
“comme faisant partie de cet ensemble stupéfiant qui est 
le monde et comme témoignant & quel point le monde 
est inintelligible.” Here is the essence of world-humour. 
Dr. Cheetham agreed with me in thinking that this quality is 
closely allied to world-pathos; and he added that not a 
particle of it was to be found in Macaulay, The fact is 
that Macaulay was rather an austere moralist, and, as he himself 
said of Hallam, a sort of hanging Judge. Unlike Shake- 
speare, he found it hard, even for a moment, to see things 
from the point of view of his knaves. Hence it followed that 
he disliked Horace Walpole, and that such sin-condoning 
phrases as la comédie humaine and as Tout comprendre, c'est 
tout pardonner would have been repugnant to him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


courage 





THE NAVAL POLICY OF GERMANY. 
(Yo rug Evrror oF Tug “Spgcrator,”] 
Srr,—I think you incur a grave responsibility in the attitude 
you assume on the present naval scare,—for scare itis. I 
observe you state in your last issue that Germany’s “new 
ships are being built to fight us,” and I would respectfully ask 
you, seeing that our battleships “cannot be used for com- 
mercial purposes or as excursion steamers,” against whom are 
they being built. It was the British Admiralty who first 
built these huge wholesale murder-machines, and how the 
other nations could avoid following our fashion I cannot 
understand. You have always rightly insisted that while 
naval expenditure was unproductive, it was a most necessary 
payment of insurance on our trade and commerce. Now can 
you show that the German naval programme is in advance of 
the needs of their expanding population, commerce, wealth, 
and foreign possessions ? Has Germany not to build against 
the Alliance of Russia and France, with the full knowledge 
that Italy asa naval Power is falling in the rear, and that 
consequently her responsibilities have increased? But sup- 
posing they are building against us, would they dare in 1912 
to offer us battle? In that year we shall have in battleships 
almost three times her tonnage, in armoured cruisers four 
times, and in smaller crafts a very large superiority. In the 
last ten years we have spent three hundred millions on the 
Navy against Germany’s hundred and eight millions. Last 
year we spent as much on repairs as she did on her whole 
Navy. We have a hundred and twenty-eight thousand men 
against her fifty thousand, who have not the same excellent 
training. I cannot think you have just cause for lying awake 
all night listening for the sound of German guns, or when you 
do sleep having German nightmare. The Navy is safe in the 
hands of the Liberals, as it will always be no matter what 
party is in power. Do not let the respected editor of the 
Spectator join the company of those who would make the 
British Navy the world’s bully.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Hartington Place, Edinburgh. Joun M. Hoaar. 


[Our battleships are built to match other battleships, and in 
particular those of Germany. That is why we need so many 
of them, and why we shall not be safe unless we have enough 
to make it too hazardous for Germany—the only Power who 
is near enough in strength to us to contemplate such a 
thing—to risk war. If being so powerful at sea as to be 
beyond the reach of attack is to play the part of a bully, 
we most ardently desire that our country sball earn that 
name.—Ep. Spectator. } 








ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

[To tue Enron or Tug “Srecraton.” ] 
Sir,—I thank you for letting the secret out. You have proved 
conclusively that England intends to invade Germany. 





‘ Dreadnoughts,’ you say, are built “ with one object, and one 
object alone,—to fight other battleships.” “Nations... .. ° 
do not spend millions upon battleships...... to have 
pretty toys.” No. You have the villainous intention of 
invading Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DiscusteED WELSHMAN. 

[We print this letter to show the amazing excesses in which 
a man may indulge when he succumbs to the temptation of 
thinking evil of his own country. It is a kind of intellectual 
dram-drinking. Sane and earnest criticism of national faults 
is another matter. It is most useful, and essentially patriotic, 
and should not be resented even when it is, in fact, unjustified. 
It is often inspired by a true love of country.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GRANTS TO POOR LIVINGS. 
(To tus Eprror or tus “ Sexcrator.””) 
Srr,~—Suffer one who considers amalgamation of poor livings 
(in certain circumstances) a mistake to have his say. In the 
majority of cases where there is a residential vicarage house I 
think that it is unwise to amalgamate the benefice with the 
adjoining benefice. Why? Because both parishes suffer 
from the incumbent having to divide his duties between 
them. For instance, how sad it is to bave one church closed 
for divine service in either morning or evening whilst one is 
ministering in the second church. Parishioners get into 
the habit. of coming to church once a fortnight instead 
of every Sunday. There are many other drawbacks, from 
a pastoral point of view, in amalgamating small benefices, 
which those who know could relate. My reply to the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s interesting letter in your last issue 
would be that which has long been asked for by the 
Church Reform League,—much smaller diocesan areas, 
and many more Bishops with smaller stipends. “The 
monotony and weariness owing to limitation of interest and 
lack of work” might be reduced to a minimum by an 
episcopal visit to each parish once in three years at least. 
The Bishop would then get to know his clergy more 
intimately, he would soon discover their merits and their 
failings, and would without doubt find the capable man 
some diocesan work with which he might fill out his time. 
This of course is a big subject, full information on which 
can be obtained from the Rev. E. H. Firth, Houghton 
Rectory, Stockbridge, Hants, who will forward to any appli- 
cant a series of most interesting leaflets written by Bishops 
on “The Pastoral Ideals of Bishops,” six numbers of which 
have already appeared. The Bishop of Thetford’s ideal of an 
episcopal visit to a parish is excellent. Could our diocesan 
Bishop carry out such an ideal, all monotony and weariness 
would soon be gone. Then, again, it is not right that an 
incumbent of a small parish should remain there much longer 
than ten years. He should be moved. But this entails much 
reform in the question of patronage. If only the Church of 
England could be permitted to carry out such reforms, many 
of these anomalies would be put an end to, and many a small 
parish would possess its residential incumbent, to the spiritual 
benefit of its mhabitants. Amalgamation of benefices is not 
the fair way in dealing with the spiritualities of a parish, 


however small,—I am, Sir, &c., WIFRID, 


[To tae Eprror or tur “Specraror.”] 


Srr,—Fathered on Frederick Temple is the following 
chestnut. A parson made request to reside outside of his 
parish. “How far from your church is the house situate you 
propose to tuke?” “Well, Bishop, as the crow flies——.” 
“But you’re not a crow and you can’t fly,” closed the proposal. 
This is the point your correspondent Mr. Rotton (Spectator, 
March 20th) desires to press home,—namely, that there are 
thinly populated parishes which are so remote from other 
equally sparsely peopled parishes that a parson could not, 
unless he were provided with an airship, physically tackle 
both spheres of labour, especially in the winter months; 
whilst only too sadly true, as the Bishop of Carlisle 
remarks, is another and far worse aspect of the matter than 
even positive penury,—namely, the deadly dullness of these 
sequestered parishes, with the appalling temptation to spiritual, 
mental, moral, and even physical slackness; yet whilst 
theoretically it would be an all-round good to amalgamate 





many “starvings,” still those who have a working experience 
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in lonely places know only too sorrowfully that the smaller- 
inbabited and the remoter-placed the parish, oftentimes the 
greater the jealousy of the several parochial pumps, one of 
which pumps up oil and the other water; and a parson 
essaying to serve two masters would find himself between the 
devil and the deep sea with a vengeance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 


(To rus Epiron or Tux “SeKcraTon.”] 

S1r,—If£ patrons of “ small, ill-paid livings” would, when they 
become vacant, invite applications for them, the difficulty of 
filling them up would easily be got over. Two such patrons 
told me quite recently that they adopted this, course, and 
received in the one case eight, and in the other ten, replies to 
their respective advertisements, and were able to make most 
suitable appointments to livings of less than £100 a year in 
value. There are scores of elderly parsons who would be only 
too glad to take small livings in order to have a settled home. 
Why should a parish which has bad its own rectors for some 
centuries be suddenly joined on to another parish? It is 
often quite unnecessary, and nearly always disastrous to the 
amalgamated parish.—I am, Sir, &c., PATRON. 





“YOU'RE A LIAR!” 
[To rue Epiror or tur “Sprecrator.”] 
S1tr,—A certain letter in your last number reminds me of an 
incident in Lincolnshire. Bishop Jackson was confirming 
some village boys. There was some personal trait in one of 
them which he thought he had seen in a former candidate, 
so he whispered: “I think I have lafd hands on you before?” 
And the boy kneeling at the rail turned his face sideways 
up and simply said; “ You're a liar!”—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLEVEDON KEN. 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
[To tus Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—A welcome sign in the right direction is evident from 
the latest communications from Benguella, to the effect that 
the chief emigration agent there has been recalled, and is now 
in Lisbon. The material fruits of the agitation are possibly 
now within prospect of ripening, for this indicates at least an 
auspicious suspension of activity in recruiting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALtso a SPECTATOR. 





WHY NOT A VOTE OF CREDIT? 
(To tas Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—A fortnight ago you published an article entitled “ Why 
Not a Vote of Credit?” Many people are asking, Why nota 
loan? The next and succeeding generations are concerned ; 
if we let down the Navy now, they will suffer. In 1889 our 
situation was unsatisfactory: Lord George Hamilton’s pro- 
gramme, based on a principle of deferred payment, . was 
adopted, and safety was restored for twenty years, That 
state of safety has now disappeared, and the case is worse: a 
larger scheme is needed, and heavier expense must be incurred. 
Perhaps it is impossible to pay for all that is required of us 
out of income; if the only alternative is to increase the 
National Debt, it cannot be helped. It will be cheaper than 
risking a war in which we may be defeated, and, if so, must be 
ruined. As trustees for posterity, we should not be justified 
in imperilling their prospects by denying their liability.—I 
am, Sir, &c., REGINALD Lucas, 
Albany, Piccadilly. 





SEA POWER. 
(To THe Evrron or Tus “SexcraTor.”] 
Srr,—The following quotation from Enock’'s “ Peru” (p. 82) 
may be of interest to your readers :— 

“Thus was this sea-fight terminated, for the loss of the Huascar 
was the loss of Peruvian power upon the sea. Both nations 
[Chile and Peru] had shown their fighting qualities as seamen. 
Ship had been given for ship: the Esmeralda had been avenged 
in the Huascar, and the brave Prat had been followed to a 
sailor’s grave by the gallant Grau. The value of armoured ships 


had been shown and—lasting lesson to nations whose existence 
depends upon sea power—the necessity for upkeep of the fleet. 
For had Peru possessed but a single new ironclad, the issue of 
the war which was to devastate and humble her might have been 
very different.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. HesketH PRICHARD. 








ti 


COLONIAL TRAINING FOR LADIgEs. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’| 
Sre,—Will you allow me to bring to the notice of your readers 
an institution which has for many years been doing a ve 
useful, although little-known, work for the Empire? Tl, 
Colonial Training College, now at Stoke Prior, Worcester. 
shire, has during the seventeen years of its existence trained 
over four hundred ladies for Colonial life. The subjects 
taught are all those which pertain to the ordinary work of : 
house. They are taught as practically as possible, each 
student in turn having to do every part of the work. There 
are no servants kept, so they are entirely responsible in each 
department. They do the cleaning and scrubbing, all the 
washing and ironing, as well as the cooking, baking, and 
butter-making for the household. The aim of those 
responsible for the College has always been to give 4 
practical domestic training in as short a time and as 
cheaply as possible, and also to muke the course to 
a certain extent probationary, so that each student 
may find out before going to the Colonies whether she 
really likes domestic work, and is physically strong enough 
to undertake it. The students are mostly the daughters of 
officers, clergymen, or professional men who are going to the 
Colonies either to join relations or to obtain employment, 
Many of them come with absolutely no knowledge of domestic 
work, ignorant of how to lay a fire or make a bed, much Jess 
of how to cook the simplest meal or wash a garment; and 
yet some of them are going to the Colonies to marry, some to 
keep house for a brother, while many are going hoping to earn 
their own livings as “home helps.” They often have the 
makings in them of quite ideal Colonists, and as great 
an enthusiasm, and as keen a desire for life in a new 
country and under conditions which will give them scope for all 
their powers, as their brothers can have. But it is pitiful to 
think of the state of a household dependent, as it very well 
may be, for its comfort upon their efforts if they go out 
untrained and inexperienced, however anxious and willing, 
Few of them can at all realise the difficulties and hardships 
they may have to face, or how entirely dependent they may 
have to be upon their own knowledge and resourcefulness, 
They come from a class who find it very difficult to get 
employment in this country, but who in many places in South 
Africa or Canada are greatly needed, and whose education and 
refinement, if only combined with practical knowledge, will 
make them valued members of any new community, It is no 
exaggeration to say that not only is there room for them, 
but that all the educated women we can spare are actually 
wanted, and anxiously waited for, if only they are trained, 
and ordinarily capable and adaptable. The success of 
the College students has been most remarkable. They 
have gone to South Africa, to Canada, and to Australia, and 
numberless letters testify to the happy, useful lives they are 
leading, many of them in homes of their own. Those 
responsible for the College are extremely anxious to carry it 
on, believing that it is doing a very useful work. Owing, 
however, to the low fees, which are all that most of those who 
come for training can afford, it is impossible to make the 
students’ payments do more than cover the housebold 
expenditure, leaving the rent and salaries to be provided out 
of subscriptions and donations. Some of the extra help is 
forthcoming, but another £50 or £100 a year is needed to 
put the College on a sound financial footing, and it is for this 
help that, as honorary treasurer, I appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. VERNON. 

P.S.—Any contributions will be very gratefully received by 

Miss Vernon, Hanbury Hall, Droitwich. 


[We sincerely trust that our readers may be able to help 
this really excellent Imperial work. There is no better test 
of an educational establishment than the way in which the 
“old boy” or “old girl” regards the place where he or she was 
trained. We have read with the utmost satisfaction letters 
from ladies trained at Stoke Prior, and may recall in regard 
to them the immortal words of the Maori chief to Bishop 
Selwyn: “Gentleman gentleman not mind what hedo. Piggy 
gentleman very particular.” The letters show conclusively 
that Stoke Prior College does not turn out “ piggy” ladies, but 
the opposite sort,—the sort which is needed by the Empire. 
The letters also show that the girls get a thorough training 
in Imperial tact. They are taught not to remark when 
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Colonial ways of doing things are different from British 
ways, ‘because people don’t like that,’ and because ‘ very often 
the Colonial ways are as good or better.’ One girl describes 
how she spent the day pitching bay. “ That is the kind of 
work I thoroughly enjoy.” It is not to be thought of that 
an institution doing such valuable work for the Empire 
should be allowed to wither or perish for the want of a few 
pounds, and we feel sure that our readers will see that it 


does not.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. SINHA. 
[To rux Evrron or tax “Srecraror.”] 

Sm,—Can the Times be right in calling the new member of 
the Viceroy’s Council a Hindu? In its leading article of 
Wednesday, March 24th, it rather insists on this. On the 
otber hand, its correspondent in India describes him as 
“almost an Englishman.” I understand he shed his Hinduism 
many yearsago. The Anglicised Bengalis of Calcutta are not 
asarule Hindus. I suspect Mr. Sinba has been selected for 
the high position he occupies because he is not a Hindu. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Op LIBERAL. 


[Is the point of Mr. Sinha’s actual religious beliefs very 
important? His sympathies are, we take it, undoubtedly 
with the Hindus.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A MARVELLOUS EGG. 
[To Tue Eprron oF TUR “ SeRcraToR.” ] 
Sm,—Mr. Henry Wood of Grahamstown, Cape Colony, has 
in his possession an ostrich egg which has the letters 
“WOOD” distinctly marked on it. The ben had shortly 
before been b:anded with a block-letter brand “* W OO D,” and 
it is supposed that branding the bird had affected the soft 
shell of the egg not yet ready for “laying.” Farmers fre- 
quently experience curious births such as the above in cattle, 
sheep, &e., but that an ostrich-egg shell should have taken on 
a perfect print of the brand must be rather “ out of the way.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. Stuart. 
The Pastures, Bayville, Cape Colony. 


[We wish Mrs. Gamp of immortal memory could have 
seen, or at any rate have heard of, this egg. She could have 
used it to support her story of the gentleman who had the 
image of a mad bull in Wellington boots on his arm on 
account of his mother having before his birth been “worrited” 
into a shoemaker’s shop by a mad bull.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU ON HER 
OWN SEX. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Sprcraror.”] 

Sir,—A propos of the present sex controversy which is carried 
on daily in the Press, may I be allowed to quote Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu on the subject of her own sex? She 
Bays :— 

“God and Nature have thrown us into an inferior rank; we are 
a lower part of the creation; and any woman who suffers her 
vanity and folly to deny this, rebels against the law of her 
Creator and the indisputable order of Nature.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., AN ANnTI-SUFFRAGETTE. 

[Though we own ourselves fervent admirers of “the 
charming Mary Montagu,” we cannot agree with her dictum. 
If, however, she had said “a diferent rank” and “a different 
part of the creation,” we should have no quarrel with her 
words.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“ENGLISH REVIEW.”—A DISCLAIMER. 

(fo tux Eprron or Tus “SpPecraTon.” | 
S1r,—Onur clients the proprietors of the English Review, in 
the March number of which Mr. H. Belloc’s article “ The 
Sources of Information” appeared, bave instructed us to ask 
you to state that they have told you, and you believe, that 
Mr. Belloc’s sentence commencing “A Cabinet Minister (let 
us say)——” had no reference whatever to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was no fault of Mr. Belloc or of our clients 
that by a coincidence Mr. Lloyd George in his private capacity 
was discussed in public shortly after the March number was 
published. 

Our clients adopted the peculiar form in which the article 
is printed, and believed that from its purpose and tenor no 


THE 





person could imagine that any of the blacked-out passages 
could have reference to private scandals, 

The object of publishing the article was to point out—as, 
indeed, Sir Edward Russell pointed out in your issue of hast 
week—that the law of libel, while satisfactory in its working 
as regards private persons, makes it difficult and dangerous to 
refer in the Press to the public shortcomings of public men. 
—We are, Sir, &c., DaRuey, CUMBERLAND, & Co. 

36 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


[We accept fully the statement made on bebalf of the 
proprietors of the English Review that the sentence blacked 
out in the English Review referred to above had no reference 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We originally stated 
that we could form no opinion on that point, but the 
disclaimers of Mr. Belloc and of the editor of the English 
Review now enable us to form the opinion that no allusion to 
Mr. Lloyd George was intended. That doubts as to Mr. 
Belloc’s intention should have arisen was solely due to the 
fantastic and misleading way in which the article, darkly 
alluding to all sorts of scandals, was presented to the public. 
The blacking out of important words which we were editorially 
told “contained accusations against certain public persons— 
accusations which we [ie the editor of the Hnglish 
Review] believe to be true,” was bound to lead to miscon- 
ception. Mr. Belloc’s open declarations in the same article 
in regard to the Dreyfus case and the Congo agitation were 
not calculated to produce the belief that his accusations 
would be free from reckiessness, improbability, and exaggera- 
tion. We must add that it waa not in any way evident from 
Mr. Belloc’s article or from the editorial note that only accusa- 
tions against public men in their public capacities were 
intended.—Ep. Spectator. } 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES CENTENARY. 
[To tue Epiron or tur “ Srectrator.”] 


Srr,—It may interest some of your readers who were friends or 
are admirers of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to know that a suit- 
able recoguition is to be made of the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he was born and 
where he lived during his early manhood, his father, Dr. Abiel 
Holmes, being then the minister of the first church in Cambridge. 

The anniversary itself will not occur until August next, but the 
Cambridge Historical Society will devote to its recognition its 
regular spring meeting, which occurs on April 27th next. This 
meeting will be held in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of the University, will preside, and 
other speakers will be Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, of Concord, 
son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and an associate of Dr. Holmes 
in the famous Saturday Club; Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, a lifelong friend of Dr. Holmes; Dr. David Williams 
Cheever, who was the assistant of Dr. Holmes when the latter was 
a Professor in the Harvard Medical School; and the Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, one of our foremost humorists. 

Several selections will be sung by the Harvard Glee Club, and 
Mr. Charles Townsend Copeland, an instructor of elocution of the 
University, will read two poems by Dr. Holmes,—namely, “The 
Last Leaf” and “The Chambered Nautilus.” 

Special invitations for this meeting will be issued to prominent 
men of letters in this country and in England, and also to 
graduates of the Harvard Medical School of the thirty-five years, 
1847-1882, when Dr. Holmes was a Professor in that school of 
anatomy and physiology.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frank Gaytorp Cook, 
Secretary, The Cambridge Historical Society. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


“Srecratonr.”] 


AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF 
{To tux Epiron oF Tus 
Srr,—May I beg space in your correspondence columns to thank 
most heartily one of your readers who for some time past has 
done me the much appreciated kindness of forwarding copies of 
the Spectator, and to intimate that my address is now as below ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Autrrep Hunt, 
late of Junin, F.C.P., Argentina. 
3434 Calle Zapiola, Saavedra, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Epiroa or tus “ Srectaton.”] 


Sir,—In your issue of March 20th you mention our name as one 
of the firms who have decided to boycott slave-grown cocoa. May 
we point out that the proprietors of Van Houten’s cocoa have 
never purchased cocoa from any slave-affected area? The simplo 
facts of the case are that the decision which the other cocoa firms 
have at last arrived at is one which Messrs. Van Houten came to 
over eighty years ago, when they first placed their cocoa on the 
market. 








In selecting their raw material, they have always strictly 
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adhered to the policy of using only cocoa beans of the highest 
quality, grown under the most satisfactory conditions. They 
have, therefore, never entertained the idea of purchasing beans 
from Portuguese West Africa.—We are, Sir, &c., 

67 City Road, £.C. Van Houten, Lev. 








COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN. 


Tux following firms do not use slave-grown cocoa :—~ 
Army and Navy Stores. 
Cadbury Brothers. 

Carr and Co. 
Chocolat-Menier. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Epps and Co. 

Fry and Sons. 
Fuller and Co. 
Rowntree and Co, 
S. Sainsbury. 
Stollwercks. 
Suchard. 
Schweitzer and Co, 
Van Houten. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


RENEWAL. 
Sprino’s ardour spurs the torpid wit : 
The frugal cotter plies his hoe; 
And, bridal bards, the robins sit 
Above the blackthorn’s sprinkled snow. 
The ivy takes new gloss. Below, 
Demure as downward gazing nuns, 
Frail snowdrops on the border grow, 
And thro’ their files a light wind runs. 





The pale anemones are here, 
Not snow seems chaster, nor the plume 
Of yonder swan that oars the mere, 
A star-flake floating on the gloom. 
Young daisies clot the turf like spume 
From some spent wave of ebbing green ; 
And air is heavy with the fume 
Of gorse-lamps lit and burning keen. 


The soul’s flower bursts the body’s sheath ; 
Though blight may slay, it may not bide 
Unblown; with flow’rs the meadows wreathe 
Late-widowed Earth once more a bride. 
Light waves of laughing wind deride 
The cloistral spirit dimly stirred ; 
A bird sings buoyant on the tide, 
And all the blood sings with the bird. 
Witrrip C. THor.ey. 








BOOKS. 


——— 

THE BRITISH TAR IN FACT AND FICTION.* 
WE suppose that there is no one in the world more learned in 
sea literature than Commander C. N. Robinson. He quotes 
from a bewilderingly rich field—of a large number of the 
works he mentions we confess never to have heard—and he is 
an ardent and expert collector of naval prints. This book, 
indeed, grew round the prints, but not in that makeshift 
sense in which a narrative is sometimes cut to the measure of 
the illustrations. In this case the text became inevitable 
because the illustrations struck fire in the author’s mind. 
Similarly Mr. John Leyland, the editor of the Army and Navy 
Gazette, was “happily inspired to propose two introductory 
chapters,” in which he has described the place of the sea 
officer and the seaman in naval history and literature. These 
two chapters, “The Influence of Personality” and “The 








* The British Tar in Fact and Fiction. By Charles Napier Robinson, Com- 
Chapters by John Leyland. Llustrated, 


15s. net.] 


mander R.N. With Introductor. 
London: Harper and 


Brothers. 








Makers of Victory,” are a very valuable contribution to 
British naval essays. Altogether, this industri ; 

ys. ogether, industrious and erndite 
book is one which cannot possibly be omitted from 
nautical library. 

How difficult it is for Englishmen to get at the reat 
character and the inner life of the Navy! Even in their own 
generation they are genuinely distracted by doubts whether 
the Navy is well administered, contented, efficient, and so on 
although these matters are the subject of daily information 
and discussion in the newspapers. With the Armyit is different. 
soldiers live in our midst; Londoners see them drilling i 
Wellington Barracks, trooping the colour in the Parade, 
or marching through the streets. But sailors live in compact 
and isolated communities, and one man sees the life in a ship 
aad the manceuvres of a fleet for every hundred who go inside 
military camps and watch the field-days of the Army. 
Perhaps Englishmen put the Army before the Navy when the 
two Services are mentioned together in conversation for a 
reason other than euphony. The common phrases and 
technical terms which sailors use all have a strange ring to 
the ordinary man’s ear as of things romantic and exotic, 
Novelists play with them—seldom with success, unless they 
themselves have been sailors—but the words and names 
remain a vague, if agreeable, background. Every healthy 
British boy has been fascinated by topgallant sails, royals, 
and studding sails without probably understanding precisely 
what they are. When naval officers in the Boer War, as 
Captain Robinson reminds us, ordered the soldiers to haul 
the naval guns “handsomely,” they pulled all the harder 
instead of moderately, as the word means, It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, then, for writers and artists who are not 
sailors to give us a true idea of what the sailor's life is, And 
the sailors themselves have not helped us as much as they 
might have done. We suspect that they have allowed them- 
selves, with an ingenuousness which was not discreditable, to 
believe that the view taken of sea life from the outside was 
somehow true. Or, if they did not believe that, they thought 
it was a literary obligation to fall into line with the pre- 
possessions of those who would do them the honour of reading 
their books, and were therefore in a material degree their 
clients. Be that as it may, the most popular writers of the 
sea— Defoe, Smollett, Marryat, and so on—have put more of 
insurgency, rollicksomeness, or social gallantry into their 
stories than were probably ever characteristic of the normal 
livesof seamen. Although Defoe, Smollett, and Marryat all 
understood that of which they wrote, knowledge is not always 
a restraint. Lever (to make a comparison) was an Irish- 
man, and knew Irish life as well as any man; yet his novels 
are a delirious exaggeration of Irish character. They are 
excellent fun though, and that is why he continued to write 
them,—at least until he thought he had given the public 
enough of caricature, and changed his style into something 
incredibly non-Leverian. If a reader who had heard nothing 
of the sea (or were unable to apply such correctives as are 
available for the lay mind) took his impressions of the Navy 
from the stories, plays, and pictures summarised or repro- 
duced in Captain Robinson’s book, he would conclude that 
sailors used to spend most of their lives in violent alternations 
between making and losing money and in the gallant siege of 
women. “A wife in every port” is written all over this 
collection of prints. The tar is for ever “departing” from or 
“returning” to his sweetheart, or capturing human “ prizes,” 
“frigates,” and so forth in other lands, and pouring forth gold 
in carousals. This is, or was, true in its way no doubt—the sailor 
who returns after long periods of danger and invisibility on the 
seas has a different social value and perspective from all other 
men—but when it is put forward as the whole truth it ceases to 
be true at all. Captain Robinson's own experience corrects 
it automatically, of course; but here he is not defining and 
explaining in any detail; he only marshals the evidence of 
nautical writers and artists as to what the tar has been in our 
history. He must take the evidence as he finds it, and he has 
searched for it and arranged it in a manner beyond reproach. 
It is significant of what we have been saying that the songs 
of Dibdin—the very things for the sailer of tradition—were 
never sung much inthe Navy. It has sometimes been declared 
that they were not sung at all; but Captain Robinson 
produces the testimony of contemporary seamen to show 
that this is an overstatement. 

So far as it enters into the scheme of his book to do 80, 
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Captain Robinson does, we think, confirm the view that 
icahan has given us a rather unreal picture of the seaman, 
however telling and romantic. Thus he writes of Defoe :— 


« But it is, nevertheless, disappointing to find that the writer, 
who of all others in those days could have delineated the men 
«ho walked the quarter-deck and worked on the forecastles of 
ships of war, was content with the description of unimaginative 

iratical transactions. No man had ever a greater power of 
Ls rent fidelity of description than Defoe. He realised things 
to himself as permanent conceptions, to be examined, estimated, 
and measured, as with the logical consistency of fact and the 
aecuracy of existent things. His ‘Journal of the Plague Year’ 
and ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ were written with such intimate 
yerisimilitude that they imposed upon men who knew the circum- 
stances, and recognised the truth of local description, as repre- 
senting actual narratives of fact. Defoe separates himself, as it 
were, from the ostensible author, even to the literary artifice of 
throwing a little doubt at times upon that author’s accuracy. 
Such a writer might well have given us the real seaman, officer 
and lower-deck mariner, of his day, but Defoe’s mind was 
commonly turned away from the influences of authority.” 


Again, in his tribute to the genius of Smollett Captain 
Robinson is forced to say of his characters that “they are 
caricatures, almost every one of them.” Only Marryat 
remains for consideration among the greatest nautical writers 


who had themselves been at sea, and of him Captain Robinson 
gays :— 

“Marryat as a man must not be judged by Marryat as an 

author, in the pages of ‘The Naval Officer; or, Scenes and 
Adventures in the Life of Frank Mildmay.’ He had witnessed 
mutiny and was aware of its forms; he knew there were 
tyrannical captains and weak captains, and he held them up as 
examples in his dark pictures of cruelty and failure. He forgot 
that he might misinterpret to the uninstructed reader the Navy 
that had among its captains many gallant and honourable gentle- 
men, like Cochrane himself, and the men who were Nelson’s 
‘band of brothers.’ In his later books he was in a happier 
mood, and on his behalf it must be remembered that he had 
himself suffered in his younger days. It was unfortunate, never- 
theless, that he made fiction a vehicle for his revenge upon those 
who had persecuted him. As a narrative, ‘Frank Mildmay’ is 
visibly autobiographical, and Marryat did himself a wrong, 
because, protest as he might that he was not the rather un- 
pleasant person whom he had made his hero, it was impossible 
for his contemporaries to distinguish him from that character. 
Ile had chosen deliberately to perpetuate the darker side of naval 
life, making it more brutal than it was, instead of describing, as 
he did later on, its honest gaiety and cleanly virtue.” 
Where so much writing about the sea has been at one, or 
more than one, remove from reality we might expect that it 
had gone particularly astray in such familiar stories as those 
about women who joined the Navy disguised as men. But 
there we should be wrong. Captain Robinson says :— 

“There are many instances in naval history which are well 
authenticated of females who went to sea as sailors, and some of 
them not only made excellent seamen—if the expression may be 
permitted—but exhibited courage and gallantry in battle with 
their country’s enemies. Two well-known instances are those of 
Hannah Snell, who enlisted as a marine and saw active service, 
and Mary Ann Talbot, otherwise John Taylor, who was wounded 
in the action of the Glorious First of June. Both these women 
received pensions from the Government when they were no 
longer able to follow a sea life. How these and other women 
(two of whom turned pirates, Anne Bonney and Mary Read) were 
able to remain on board ship, doing the sailor’s work and to live 
with the men without being discovered, is amazing, but that such 
was the case, and that there have been similar cases in quite 
modern times, is unquestionable.” 

We must not forget to mention the admirable piece of 
nautical exposition in which Captain Robinson sets forth the 
meaning of the shipwreck scene in Shakespeare's Tempest. 
The apparently confused and discordant cries take on meaning, 
and the most uninstructed reader will be able to perceive what 
the master of the ship tried to do, and why, having failed, he 
was necessarily wrecked. 





GENTLEMEN ERRANT.* 
Ir is no easy matter to get at the heart of an earlier age. 
The common historian cannot do it, for his business is more 
with the forms than with the spirit which imposed them. He 
has knowledge, but he looks at an era with an alien perspec- 
tive, and is not concerned to get inside the skins of the 
puppets who made the wars and sat on the Councils which he 
chronicles. He judges their work, but not, strictly speaking, 
themselves, The common romancer has little knowledge, and 
what he has is only of the surface,—the things in which the 


a 








* Gentlemen Errant : being the Journeys and Adventures of Four Noblemen in 
Europe during the Fifleenth and Sixteenth Centuries, By Mrs, Heury Cust. 
London; John Murray, [12s. net. J 


old age differed from ours, and which to the age itself can 
have appeared of small moment. The student of the history 
of thought goes deeper, but he, again, deals with the evolution 
of special dogmas, not of that sum of thoughts and emotions 
which we call temperament. A true reconstruction involves 
the work of all three,—the exact knowledge, the sense of 
picturesque detail, the insight into curious souls. In Mrs. 
Henry Cust’s remarkable book we have an attempt at such a 
construction. Let us be clear as to what she has done. She has 
taken four old German chronicles of adventurous gentlemen 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,—gentlemen who 
covered all Western Europe in their peregrinations. These 
centuries saw the Renaissance, the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation, the foundation of modern science 
and the shaping of modern politics. But the four 
gentlemen were not leaders in any movement. They 
were plain people going about their business of fighting, 
or making love, or raising loans with no eye to the 
grave ferments which were changing the world. We see 
something of these ferments, indeed, but it is through the 
eyes of men who never sought or required an explanation of 
them. Hence we recapture the point of view of the age, for 
this point of view is always that of the rank-and-file, not of 
the leaders. The Reformation and the Renaissance were 
consciously in the minds of very few people. The average 
man might run up against them, but he did not realise what 
they meant. He thought of them only as a whimsy in Church 
government or a vagary in taste to which he might or might 
not have leanings. Mrs. Cust’s four narratives show us the 
heart of the gentlemen of the later Middle Ages as few 
historical novels we ever read have done. Her achievement 
is in its essentials brilliant fiction. She has expounded and 
annotated her originals with remarkable learning, but the 
result is not history, but romance. She is in the position 
of a novelist who, after careful study of every authority, 
selects certain real personages as his characters and carries 
them on the quest of adventure. It is quite immaterial that 
every adventure really took place; that concerns the historian, 
not the reader. The point is that the narratives are art. 
The author takes the documents and tells their story in her 
own way, and her way is that of good fiction. That is to say, 
she shows us with full realism the hearts and deeds of her 
people, but in the showing gives us a modern standpoint,—a 
view-ground from which we can see the medley of adventures 
under the conditions of artistic presentation. We are inclined 
to call the book the best historical novel which has appeared. 
for many years. 

The four gentlemen were knights, but not knights-errant 
There was nothing of a crusade in their enterprises. The 
Bohemian Lev was in quest of useful alliances for his brother- 
in-law, the King, and of amusement for his own lusty self; 
Wilwolt of Schaumburg was a soldier of fortune who sought 
a good price for his sword; the Palsgrave Frederick was in 
search for a wife worthy of his degree; while the luckless 
Hans von Schweinichen was dragged at the tail of a feckless 
master who raked Europe for loans. Hans is the most 
amusing, Wilwolt the most admirable, Lev the most ingenuous 
as well as the most truculent, and the Palsgrave the most 
engaging of the goodly company. Lev of Rozmital had a 
pretty notion of a traveller's comforts, journeying with his 
own cook, steward, and comptroller, and a great staff of 
servants dressed in red, “ with much gold and velvet showing, 
and sleeves of pearl.” At Cologne he visited the famous 
nunnery of Neuss, and had a merry time with the nuns, 
supping and dancing with them. At Brussels he was enter- 
tained by Philip the Good of Burgundy, and the Bohemians 
held the ring at wrestling against all comers. After a very 
seasick voyage he reached England, and paid a visit to St. 
Thomas's shrine at Canterbury, the description of which 
makes one sigh for the noble jewel-work which has long 
perished from the earth, Lev was well received in London by 
Edward IV., but the Bohemians were not in love with England 
or Englishmen. They thought our countrymen “so crafty 
and treacherous tbat a stranger may not be sure of his life 
amongst them.” Thereafter they departed for France, and 
journeying southwards met Louis XT. at Meung, and came in 
for a miracle at Amboise. It was Whit-Monday, and folk 
were being dipped in the Loive for their souls’ health, One 
woman fell into the water and should have been drowned, but 





she swum “ under the waves” for two miles with her infant in 
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her arms and came ashore unhurt. “This thing we saw,” 
says the chronicler. On the way they beard an odd version of 
the story of Joan of Arc, who was only thirty-five years 
dead. This version told how she was carried to London, 
placed on a brazen horse, and then burned,—a curious 
commentary on the value of contemporary evidence. In 
Spain, where a nobleman may be recognised by wearing only 
one shoe, the Bohemians had a hard time. They were happier 
in Portugal, and then went north to Galicia, where they were 
shown the kingdom of Scotland lying out in the sea to the 
right! With great difficulty, owing to local wars, they were 
admitted to the shrine of St. James of Compostella, and 
continuing to Cape Finisterre, looked upon a limitless ocean. 

“The end of it no one knoweth save God alone,” says the 

chronicler. They returned by Milan and Venice, and at 

Gratz fell in with the Emperor Frederick IIL, who gave them 

nothing but fine words and two kegs of wine. Lord Lev and 

his friends had high notions about the duty of entertaining 
wandering gentlemen. 

Wilwolt of Schaumburg was a fighter from his youth, and 
his story gives up a picture of the difficulties in the way of 

a leader of Landsknechts. He began in the service of Charles 

the Bold, a good beginning for afree captain. His adventures 

were endless both in love and war, and later, as the henchman 
of Duke Albrecht of Saxony, he tried his hand at the game of 
diplomacy as well, visiting London as Ambassador. His 
hardest fighting was done in the Low Countries, and his 
greatest dangers came from his own greedy and treacherous 
followers. The tale of how he outwitted them at Arras is 
delightful romance. After some desperate fighting in Fries- 
land, the curtain falls upon Wilwolt at home in his decayed 
ancestral towers, married, and busy with the improvement of 
his estates. The story of the Palsgrave Frederick leads us 
into higher circles of war and intrigue. That cheerful Prince 
set off at the age of eighteen with the Archduke Philip to see 
the world. With his feather-headed comrade he courted 
adventure in France and Spain, and finally joined the 
Emperor Maximilian at Innsbruck, Here in the train of 
that mighty hunter they pursued the chamois by curious 
devices. ‘ Sometimes,” says the chronicle, “the hunters were 
tempted to such terrible heights that they could by no means 
come down again. And when this is made known a priest is 
fetched, who showeth them, so near as he may, the body of 
Christ, that they may remember their salvation, and die in the 
true Catholic faith: for there is no other remedy.” It is 
impossible to summarise the Palsgrave’s doings, for he flashes 
like a will-o’-the-wisp over Eurcope,—now harassing the 
Turks, now campaigning in Holland, now kicking his heels in 
Spain, now wearily waiting elsewhere on Imperial favour. 
His constant purpose was his desire for a wife. At first it 
was the Princess Eleonore, sister of Charles V.; then it was 
the Queen of Hungary; then one of the young Princesses of 
Montferrat; then a Princess of France; until at long last he 
led Dorothea of Denmark to the altar. Never did man more 
earnestly follow the star of suitable matrimony. The last of 
the tales, which is called appositely “An Epic of Debts,” 
is the chronicle of that Silesian Pepys, Hans von Schweinichen, 
who with his master, the Duke of Liegnitz, was a finished 
expert in the art of riding away, whether from debts or 
sweethearts, It is the most whimsical and human of the 
four, for the devices of this Caleb Balderstone are endless, 
and his courage invincible. He protests always against the 
ignominy of his position, but it is clear that he loved it, and 
when evil days fell on his master, and the life of the road 
was closed, it is with many a sigh that he turns to marriage 
and comparative solvency and decorum. 

A word must be added in conclusion on the manner in 
which these stories are told. Quotation and comment are 
skilfully blended, and, as we have said, the rude garrulous 
chronicles are shaped into the forms of art. Mrs. Cust’s 
style is admirably suited for such a task. It is an ornate 
style, with many conceits and mannerisms, and a passion 
for quaint and beautiful phrases. It has something 
of a Renaissance luxuriance, and often it is hard to tell 
what is translation and what her own narrative. Now and 
then it errs on the side of eupkuism, but on the whole it is 
wonderfully effective, both as something fine in itself, and 
as exactly fitted for these picaresque chronicles. In style 
as in matter there is the exuberance of adventure. We 


“Something, indeed, of the baseless fabric of 

diaries portray; something of their indistinctnoss, sega 
of their incompleteness, something of their improbabilit 
but something, too, of their tantalising and ever-chan 73 
charm. They are the issue, it is true, not of hea 
fantasies, but of tho plain and often painful ways of An 
life; and they are not chiselled by cunning or delicate beni 
Yet they are the true stuff that dreams are made of a 
along with them we move in a pleasant region of cumptass 
kings and proud princesses; of knights and saints and dwarfs re 
pirates; of jewelled swords and jocund singers ; of perilous seas 
aud imperishable sanctities ; of skiey towers and solemn tem les 
of secret forests, sudden dragons, and scented mountain palin, of 
high hills citied to the tops and rich sea-palaces shining with 
silver and alabaster and pearl. Their earth, though curious] 
mingled with the roaring, ruffling, rushing earth of Villon me 
of Commynes, is still the gracious earth of the Golden Legend 
and the Roman de la Rose, an earth gay with poetry and 
pageantry, with ‘antique fables and fairy toys,’ with the love of 
God and the passions of men. It is an earth that but yesterday 
sheltered St. Francis and his little sisters the birds; St. Elizabeth 
and ber cap full of roses; St. Brandan ard the trees thick with 
fallen angels making a delectable noise; St. Joan with her holy 
feet and her burning sword. The devious Louis XI. may be 
hypnotising France, and every country may be tangled and 
mangled by civil war; but the lovely Melusine still cries from her 
enchanted towers, and Theodoric and his knights still haunt the 
falling castle of Verona.” 





THE “SILVAE” OF STATIUS.* 

In an artificial, luxurious, and decadent age the literary 
judgment of what is called “society” becomes, as a rule, 
perverted. The taste for sound and healthy fare gives way 
to a craving for whatever is curious, highly seasoned, and 
extravagant; nor, perhaps, could this general law be better 
illustrated than by Juvenal's statement that the announce- 
ment of a recitation by Statius filled all Rome with “ delight,” 
and set every one “running” to secure a place. It is, indeed, 
only by an extreme effort that the mind can imagine any one 
wishing to hear his Thebaid declaimed. That dreary epic has 
no doubt some technical merits, and Pope’s translation of the 
First Book, executed when he was fifteen, may still be studied 
by the curious as a monument of precocious mastery in 
the art of verse-making, while Dante, who assumes that 
Statius had been converted to Christianity by reading Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue, gives him a noteworthy place in the Purga- 
torio, and elsewhere speaks of him as “il dolce poeta.” But 
on the whole we think that to-day few students even dip into 
the Thebaid, that far fewer have read it through, and that 
those who have done so with real pleasure might be counted 
on the fingers. Rhetorical figures, recondite allusions, 
laboured epigrams, and fantastic conceits following hard one 
upon another through an interminable and uninteresting 
narrative outweary the most patient reader, and Statius would 
be unknown, except to examiners, had not Poggio, when 
attending the Council of Constance in 1417, discovered the 
five books of the Silvae,—the only portion of the poet’s work 
which shows any trace of feeling or originality. Many, 
indeed, of these “ fugitive pieces” are wholly despicable, nor 
is it possible to read the lines addressed to the Emperor, to 
his minion Eiarinos, or to his equestrian statue without 
loathing, and when the poet tells how he saw Domitian at 
dinner— 

“Ipsum, ipsum cupido tantum spectare vacavit 

Tranquillum vultus et maiestate serena 


Mulcentem radios, summittentemque modeste 
Fortunae vexilla suae” 


(“On him, on him alone had I eyes to gaze. Calm was his 
countenance; with a quiet majesty he tempered the brightness 
and gently abated the blazoned pomp of his grandeur ”)— 

the “stately measure” of the great Mantuan seems to cry 
out against such prostitution. And although in those evil 
days servility to a tyrant may possibly be excused, yet, as seen 
in the Silvae, the Muse of Statius, in spite of her graces and 
cosmetics, is too often a vulgar and a venal jade. Her favours 
are at the disposal of any millionaire and for any purpose. 
Read the noble passage on “Death” (II. i. 208-234), which 
begins with the lines, not unworthy of Lucretius— 

“ Hic finis rapto: quin tu iam vulnera sedas 

Et tollis mersum luctu caput? omnia functa 


Aut moritura vides: obeunt noctesque diesque 
Astraque, nec solidis prodest sua machina terris” 


(“Gone; this is the end. Heal then your wound, uplift your 





* The Silvz of Statius. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 





quote one passage, taken at random, as an illustration :— 





Slater, Professor of Latin in the University College of South Wales. 
at the Clarendon Press. 
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a 
: li thin ou see have suffered or must 
Cer om. = x night ky away,—aye, and the stars also, 
nor is the solid earth saved by her massy fabric ”)— 
and then turn, if you can, without indignation to the heading 
of the poem “ Glaucias Atedii Melioris Delicatus.” Or turn 
to the piece entitled “ The Bath of Claudius Etruscus.” Read 
the catalogue of its marbles; read how Cytherea “ would have 
chosen to spring from its waters” or Diana been “fain to 
bathe in them though espied,” how “from silver to silver 
pours and plunges the blithe wave,” until the enraptured 
bard exciaims “Nil ibi plebeium est,” and then you will 
understand what poetry becomes when it is manufactured for 
plutocrats. 

And yet, in spite of everything, Statius bas much interest. 
His “ Villa of Felix” is a brilliant piece of writing, and at 
once the most entertaining and instructive description of a 
Roman mansion that we possess. Toa statuette of Hercules 
he dedicates a poem which is a model of delicate fancy and 
fine craftsmanship, or he can write lines to a parrot which has 
passed into “ Death’s dateless silence” (aeterna silentia 
Lethes) that might have charmed even Catullus. He addresses 
bis dead father in verse which, though full of pedantry—not, 
perhaps, inappropriate in the Epicedion of a schoolmaster—is 
also full of genuine feeling, while no one has ever bettered 
the words in which he tells of that “ marriage of hearts ”— 
if we may venture so to translate Concordia—which “ unites 
in an unbroken bond two matched and mingled souls” :— 

“Nec mirum, si vos conlato pectore mixtos 
Iunxit inabrupta Concordia longa catena.” 
But, above all, the reader will find two poems which are 
unique; one the long ode in hendecasyllables on the birthday 
of Lucan, which deserves a place in any collection of poetry, 
and the other a short piece on “Sleep,” which is little known, 
and of which a version by Mr. W. H. Fyfe is printed in 
this volume :— 
“ What sin was mine, sweet, silent boy-god, Sleep, 

Or what, poor sufferer, have I left undone, 

That I should lack thy guerdon, I alone? 

Quiet are the brawling streams, the shuddering deep 

Sinks, and the rounded mountains feign to sleep. 

The high seas slumber pillowed on Earth’s breast; 

All flocks and birds and beasts are stilled in rest, 

But my sad eyes their nightly vigils keep. 


O! if beneath the night some happier swain, 
Entwined in loving arms, refuse thy boon 

In wanton happines,—come hither soon, 

Come hither, Sleep. Let happier mortals gain 
The full embrace of thy soft angel wing, 

But touch me with thy wand, or hovering 
Above my eyelids sweep me with thy train.” 

For the rest, it is only needful to add that Professor Slater's 
rendering, to which he prefixes a bright and instructive intro- 
duction, is a very scholarly piece of work, and should be of 
great service to those who wish to know something of a 
writer who, in his constant effort to be epigrammatic, often 
becomes difficult and obscure, so that, in the absence of any 
easily accessible commentary, the cursory study which he 
alone deserves may, perhaps, be legitimately aided by the use 
of a translation. 





ART IN THE FAR EAST* 


Mr. Binyon, in writing of the painting of China and Japan, 
is able to interest and instruct us not only because of his 
expert knowledge. He is able, again, to bring to bear on his 
subject a wide and sympath tic acquaintance with European 
art. Thus his book is not merely a history of schools and 
individual painters, but also a reasoned inquiry into the 
fundamental principles which both separate and unite the art 
of East and West. 

Mr. Binyon acutely remarks that the human figure 
underlies and governs all European painting. Thus at 
the bottom of all our art lies symmetrical disposition of parts. 
On the other hand, in China and Japan landscape is the source 
of artistic inspiration. The endeavour there is to represent 
the rhythm of Nature without the ideals of symmetry 
derived from the human figure. Another essential difference 
is that whereas the Western artist seeks to obtain illusion 
in his painting, the Eastern studiously avoids deceiving the 
eye. Weare so accustomed to the roundness and relief of 
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painted objects, attained by the use of shadows, that at first 
Japanese or Chinese art strikes us most by its flatness. It is 
not that the Eastern painter wishes to avoid making his work 
look alive; it is rather that he wishes to concentrate upon the 
spirit underlying the work and not upon the illusion of solidity. 
In connexion with this, Mr. Binyon says :— 

“Every one knows the story of the grapes of Zeuxis which 
appeared so like real grapes that birds came to peck at their 
tempting clusters. The Chinese have parallel fables about 
famous masterpieces, but how different an order of ideas they 
attest! A great artist painted a dragon upon a temple wall, and 
as he put the final touch to it, the dragon, too instinct with life, 
soared crashing through the roof and left an empty space. The 
inner and informing spirit, not the outward semblance, is for all 
painters of the Asian tradition the object of art, the aim with 
which they wrestle.” 

From the fourth century of our era Chinese painting can 
be traced in a continuous stream. A painting of that epoch 
by the famous Ku K’ai-chih exists in the British Museum, 
This is the earliest Chinese picture yet known. Mr. Binyon 
thinks that the evidence of its authenticity warrants our 
considering it an original, or perhaps an almost contemporary 
copy. It is of course very likely that in the recesses of private 
collections in China other examples as early or earlier may 
exist, but these treasure-houses are not open to us. From 
this early time Chinese art flourished, producing at intervals 
great and original men, till it crystallised into a formal and 
insipid manner during the Ming dynasty, which began in 
1368. The greatest period of activity was in the time of the 
Sung dynasty, lasting from 960 to 1280. 

Although the Japanese have produced art of the most 
original kind, the growth of it among them can be traced 
back to its source in China, and Japanese art begins at the 
time of the introduction of Buddhism, at the end of the sixth 
century. When the parent art declined, the Japanese carried 
on the tradition and produced a long line of great painters 
rigbt down to the nineteenth century. The special contribe- 
tion of Japan was a certain lightness and playfulness which 
were not present in the more hierarchic and serious art of 
China, not that the Japanese were wanting in the grander 
forms of painting. Like the Chinese, the Japanese were 
great landscape painters, and in the book before us is 
reproduced a snow scene of extraordinary beauty by Yeitoku, 
the great Japanese decorator of the sixteenth century. For 
decorative qualities, as well as an intense realisation of the 
essentials of landscape, it is hard to imagine anything better 
than this beautiful work. 

Mr. Binyon only touches very lightly upon the Japanese 
art of to-day. It is so interesting a question that we 
regret that he has not told us more about it. For now West 
and East have met, and what is the result? All lovers of art 
must hope that the Japanese will not allow the splendid 
tradition of their own painting to be obscured by contact with 
European art. At the same time, we heartily agree with 
Mr. Binyon when he warns us against an admiration of 
Oriental art which disparages our own. That we can learn 
from China and Japan there is no doubt, for their close 
adherence to the character of the things they draw should 
remind us that visual illusion is not everything. Although 
we can see the great beauties of their landscapes, we can 
scarcely endorse Mr. Binyon’s judgment when he says: “ It is 
in landscape, and the themes allied to landscape, that the art 
of the East is superior to our own.” We would exchange a 
great many perfect Chinese drawings of mountain outlines 
and trees for the light on one Umbrian horizon. Where 
the Oriental landscape seems to us to fail is in giving the 
beauty of spaces. Distance by the diminution of the size of 
objects is there, but the harmonious disposition of the spaces 
of air between the receding buildings, trees, and hills which 
Mr. Berenson has so aptly pointed out to be the characteristic 
of the Central Italian painters is lacking, and we long 
for it. 

Mr. Binyon’s book delights us not only by the interest of 
the subject, but also by the charm of its style and power of 
expression. We cannot in taking leave do better than quote 
from the writer's eloquent concluding words :— 

“The spell of science has corrupted us. We do not ask, before 
a work of art, ‘ What does this do for me? what does it mean for 
me as an experience?’ but we judge it as a finished, objective 
achievement, ask whether its anatomy and perspective are correct, 
attach a moral value to the amount of labour obviously put into 
it, exercise our intelligence over details—anything rather than 
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let our minds be wisely passive to receive what a true work of 
art will never give out to those who demand that, without effort 
or preparation on their part, it shall say all it has to say at once. 
Masterpieces are fine distinguishers of persons ; they will yield all 
they have to some, while to others they are mute.” 





MR. WILFRID WARD’S PERSONAL STUDIES.* 
Srup1Es in contemporary biography are always good reading, 
and since Mr. Bryce’s book we have not had as many as we 
could wish. They demand in the writer intellectual good 
breeding, for the criticism must be sincere and yet sympa- 
thetic, and this is not the easiest business in dealing with 
a man’s contemporaries. Mr. Wilfrid Ward is well equipped 
for the work, for he is very mueh in earnest, he takes his 
duties of criticism seriously, and at the same time he is 
sufficiently detached—or, rather, the questions on which he is 
a partisan are sufficiently removed from current controversy— 
to be able to treat his subject broadly and impartially. 
By far the best of the ten studies is that on Mr. Balfour; 
indeed, it is probably the best thing yet written on that 
intricate subject. Mr. Ward argues that Mr. Balfour has 
filled the part of Fabius Maximus. He was on the side 
neither of the revolutionaries nor the obscurantists, but 
played for time, that the former might think out their 
scheme and see whether a practical proposal was possible, and 
that the latter might forget their first obstinacy and consider 
which of the old tenets they were really concerned to defend. 
Though we do not agree with the conclusion, it is a brilliant 
piece of argument; but better still are the general criticisms 
on Mr. Balfour's temperament. The following passage is as 
subtle as it is true :— 

“His pessimism, again, has helped to keep him aloof from both 
extreme parties. Neither the optimism of Chamberlain sor the 
optimism of the extreme Free Trader was possible to him. 
Neither the future nor the present was ever in his eyes golden. 
Yet the peculiar limitation of his pessimism made him work with 
a certain enthusiasm for the practicable—for making the best of 
things. What other keen man of action among our public men 
can dispense with the idealising tendency, and see things simply 
as they are? What other pessimist, on the other hand, would 
work, endeavouring to make the best of a bad job, as hard as an 
optimist who hopes to realise golden dreams? Again, we have 
our sensitive politicians who are alive to every breath of opinion, 
and are swayed by it, and our imperturbable politicians who 
calmly carry through their policy regardless of opinion. But 
where else but in Mr. Balfour have we the useful quality that 
belongs to sensitiveness—namely, fine perception—without its 
defect of impressionableness? Where else have we the strength 
of indifference without its defect of insensibility?” 

Of the other papers, we like best those on “ Delane, Hutton, 
and Kuowles” and on “Henry Sidgwick.” Mr. Ward is 
never trite or obtuse, and he has that friendly warmth and 
appreciation which are always acceptable in contemporary 
criticism. His studies of the great men of his own Com- 
munion, Leo XIII., Wiseman, Newman, and Manning, are 
full of interest, but their chief value is in their personal 
reminiscences. On such subjects the short essay is not the 
best. method for the author's exegesis, 





SUNSET PLAYGROUNDS.+ 
“Sunset Playgrounds” shonld be about equivalent to “ Wild 
Sports of the West.” Sport, however, vceupies less space 
than might be expected. Mr. Aflalo hopes that it will not tell 
against him with his readers that he says less than usual about 
fishing and more about matters with which the ordinary 
traveller concerns himself. We do not wish to be ungracious, 
but there is a good maxim, Cuique in sua arte credendum, and 
there can be no one to whom it is more applicable than 
Mr. Affalo. He is an expert, and fisherman though he be, he 
is to be believed. The best thing in the book of the sporting 
kind is chap. 3 of Part II, where we have described for 
us the “Finest Sea Fishing in the World.” The place is 
the island of Catalina, off the coast of California. It 
is not, indeed, what it was. The special glory of the 
fishing-ground, the tuna, which is the same as the most 
historically famous of all fishes, the tunny, has departed, 
driven away, it is said, by the disturbance caused by the oil- 
launches. But much remains; sundry kinsfolk of the tuna, 
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I 
and bass, white and black, are the chief kind. Mr. Aflalo’s 
great triamph was the capture of two black bass which weighed 
together nearly three hundred pounds. The two took under 
the hour to catch. This looks as if they were, in Catalina 
phrase, a little “logey.” Still, it was a magnificent success 
and it was achieved with light tackle. Mr. Afalo is very 
decided on this point. We are glad to know that the practicg 
“ making its way. Even the tarpon is now fished for in this 

ashion. A tarpon on a light salmon-rod ought to give the 
Mbest of sport. Mr. Aflalo bas something interesting to say 
about British Columbian salmon, whieh, however, not rising to 
the fly, show but poor sport,—an English official was for giving 
up the whole region to the States for this reason! We hear 
also about the trout lake in the Long Lake Forest Reserve, 
where you cannot .help catching fish, however you may throw 
a fly. We may read, not without pleasure, about many other 
subjects, from the negro problem onwards, but the fishing ig . 
the best part. 





CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE?® 
Aw absolutely true impression of the life of another country 
is one of the most. difficult things in the world to receive or to . 
impart. Madame Waddington’s success in both these ways 
makes her new book valuable and delightful. We are paying 
it the highest compliment when we say that those who are 
familiar with the best French life will thoroughly enjoy 
reminiscences many of which so nearly resemble their own. 
Once more they will find themselves in that society of which 
Madame Waddington truly remarks: “ There is something in 
perfectly well-bred French people of a certain elass that one 
never sees in any other nationality.” And although she is 
here speaking of the charm of mere casual acquaintances, and 
rather markedly says that friendship is a different thing, we - 
are very sure that her long experience has also taught her 
what French people can be as friends. 

But the freshness and interest of the book should appeal : 
also to many who have little or no personal knowledge of its . 
subject. With her remarkable power of vivid description, 
Madame Waddington sets before us a series of pictures, some 
amusing, some pathetic, some politically striking, none easily 
to be forgotten. We find her first in the great old chateau, 
close to the forest of Villers-Cotterets, which was for many 
years the country home of herself and her husband, whose . 
first wife was the daughter of its owners. Her reminiscences 
of this old place and the stiff, old-fashioned, yet truly homely 
life there, with its hunting, its visiting, its quaint etiquettes, 
go back a long way, to the time when the war of 1870 
was a near recollection and five o’clock tea was unknown, 
while they stretch on to the days of automobiles and the 
Separation Bill. Madame Waddington’s Protestantism has . 
not ehilled her sympathy with the disestablished Church 
in France, with the parish priests and the sisters whose 
work has been crippled, and one of her prettiest chapters 
tells how she arranged for a Christmas service in a deserted 
village church, and followed it up with a_ brilliantly 
successful Christmas tree. Her charitable efforts were not 
always so well received. The pride and conservatism of the 
French peasants were shown by the utter failure of a soup- 
kitchen in a hard winter, and by the flat refusal of ragged 
little girls to make themselves remarkable by wearing warm . 
red cloaks from Wales. 

A few pages on the Boulanger movement are interesting, 
and make one realise how near it was to success had not the 
General’s nerve failed him at the crisis. He touched the 
people’s imagination. His portrait was on many a mantel- 
piece. “Il est crane, celui-la,” said a workman enthusiastically 
when asked the reason of his admiration for that pinchbeck . 
hero. 





MR. HARRY QUILTER’S OP{NIONS.+ 

Most of the papers included in this volume have been 
published before, some of them, treating of art, which is, 
indeed, the most frequent subject throughout, in the Spectator. 
Mr. Quilter expresses somewhere his surprise that people were 
not better pleased to hear the truth; doubtless it would be 
well if they were; but this particular truth-teller had, it must 
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F , a way of his own which did not exactly commend 
eee tone Yiticiam which he proffered. We will not 
gevive his quarrels with principles and persons. It might have 
‘heen better if the editor of these remains had not included the 
eighth essay (“ On J. A. McN. Whistler”), Whistler also had 
4g way of his own,” and in such cases collisions are apt to oceur. 4 
Perhaps the most entertaining chapter in the book is one which 
was to be part of an autobiography, never, alas! completed. 
Jt is the story of how Mr. Quilter founded the Universal 
‘Review. Himself a frequent writer in the periodical Press, 
ihe yet complained that it was too commonly dull. He would 
give the world something which every one would wish to read. 
He tells with an admirable candour how he set about the 
task. And there was another motive,—he had often been 
edited; now he would be an editor himself. He found it a 
dess easy and desirable position than he had supposed. Not 
the least of his difficulties seem to have been of the mechanical 
kind, details of printing, advertising, selling, and the like. 
And the sub-editor was “a girl of barely eighteen”! Among 
his experiences was the securing a page of the Times for an 
advertisement of the new venture. The price ran into three 
figures, and the making of the advertisement itself was no 
easy matter. It had to have a quasi-literary look. It was 
én respect of advertisements that the venture failed. The 
advertisers held back; and they generally know their own 


business. 





NOVELS. 


SARAH TULDON’S LOVERS.* 

Yr was not in human nature for a reader of Sarah Tuldon 
to refrain from hoping that “Orme Agnus” would tell us 
more of that Dorsetshire peasant’s daughter who, in her 
parents’ lifetime, had already made herself famous through- 
out the countryside for her character and beauty. That being 
10, we may dispense with the usual truisms about the dangers 
of sequels, and say at once that the issue of this further 
instalment of the life-history of the redoubtable and inimitable 
Sarah is fully justified on its merits and has sensibly increased 
-our indebtedness to the author. 

We resume acquaintance with the heroine about a year 
safter the death of her elderly husband, David Mockell. Sarah 
is still a girl in years, radiantly handsome and vigorous, and 
represents the most attractive type of maitresse femme in 
whom practical ability is combined with wealth and good 
looks. Small wonder, then, was it that this was the period at 
~which her farm suffered most, “for she was so busy listening 
~to suitors in the parlour and showing them to the door that 
there was no opportunity to superintend her people as she 
~would have liked.” The name of these suitors was legion, 
but only three made any impression on Sarah: Paul 
“Ostramore, the painter ; Squire Deverill; and Alec Stutchley, 
‘the young minister. At the first blush there is something 
repellent in the notion that Sarah should have seriously con- 
‘sidered the proposal of old Deverill, a vicious old reprobate 
who had bullied his first wife into her grave, and brutally 
‘tyrannised over servants, retainers, and tenants. But Sarah’s 
motives, though mixed, are not altogether ignoble. As the 
“dare-devilest young woman the Almighty ever made,” she 
had no fear of the old squire, and fully meant to rule him 
-—“T like trying to tame beasts,” was her own comment—and 
redeem his estate from tyranny by her benevolent despotism. 
Love of power was perhaps the ruling passion of Sarah's life. 
“As mistress of Hill Farm she was queen over ten, as 
mistress of the Hall she would reign over a thousand.” 
Fortunately Sarah’s ambition and her courage were equalled 
by her shrewdness, and when she reflected that the property 
was entailed, that nothing would come to her own child, 
and that her reign would depend on the precarious life 
of a broken man of seventy, she had no hesitation 
in dismissing the wickedest though socially the most 
eligible of her suitors. The episode does not tend to 
- exalt Sarah on a pinnacle of womanliness, but it fits in 
perfectly with her ambitious nature, her intrepidity, and 
her man-taming instincts. In her relations with Ostramore 
Sarah shows herself in a much more human light. Ostramore 
is an artist of talent and a man of good birth and culture, 
with a martial presence and a flattering tongue. But he so 





far presumes on his fascination as to volunteer to Sarah the 
information that he has a wife and children living not far off! 
But for this fatal, or, we should rather say, fortunate, indis- 
cretion, Sarah might have made shipwreck.of her life. As it 
was, Surah’s passionate sense of justice brought her up with 
a round turn, and there is something quite heroic in her 
confession to the injured wife and her efforts to induce that 
neglected lady to assert herself. But while we can readily 
understand Sarah’s infatuation and her disillusionment, we 
find it harder to accept the subsequent conduct of Ostramore. 
So thoroughly selfish an adventurer would have acquiesced in 
his dismissal and gone back to his Alsatian haunts. One 
cannot help suspecting that his sullen pertinacity has been 
utilised by the author to bring about the tragic conclusion of 
Sarah’s third and most serious love affair. That a woman 
who had in her not a little of the virago should feel 
the deepest affection for the gentlest and least robust of 
her suitors is true enough to the facts of life. Besides, 
we are made to feel that, with all her bluntness of 
speech and passion for manual labour, Sarah has an innate 
aspiration after refinement. She loves fine clothes on occa- 
sions, she has taught herself to speak like a lady, and never 
neglected any educational opportunities that have come her 
way. It is natural enough that Sarah should admire Alec 
Stutchley, the young minister who abandoned his calling to 
cultivate his musical gift, and one feels that the consciousness 
of her stronger nature lends a protective and maternal quality 
to her affection. The tragedy in which the narrative closes 
strikes us as rather artificial, but as it does not eliminate 
Sarah, and leaves her still a young widow, we may perhaps look 
forward to a further chronicle of the fortunes of this engaging 
Amazon. The book lends itself freely to quotation, but we 
must confine ourselves to the passage which describes with 
homely pathos the burial of good Dr. Brim :— 

“There have been many funerals in Suckton since then that 
the descriptive reporter would style a melancholy pageant or 
imposing obsequies. There was a vast array of coaches at Squire 
Westham’s, Admiral Delapore’s brought many naval men to 
Suckton Church, and some years since Sir Frederick Wigston 
was buried with elaborate Masonic ceremonial, but old people will 
assert almost with passion there was no funeral like that of 
John Robert Brim. ‘We was all there, zur,’ said Ezra Goding. 
‘’Twaddn’ hardly a soul there under vive-and-twenty as John 
Robert hadn’ brought into the world. He hadn’ no near rela- 
tion ‘cept a brother from upalong near Bristol, and he came, 
and Zally Tuldon, her as was Mrs. Mockell, walked with en 
next to the bearers. We carried en, zur; I was woone o’ the 
bearers. You could ha’ watered my garden with the tears shed 
thik day, I d’low. We loved he just about, look zee. Not a chick 
nor a child did he leave behind, and there haven’ been nobody of 
the name of Brim in thease parts since, but tiddn’ a name for- 
gotten.’ And then Ezra ran over a dozen names of people to 
whom I could appeal for confirmation. ‘ We loved he just about.’ 
On his tombstone in Suckton Churchyard, engraved at Mrs. 
Mockell’s expense and at Alec Stutchley’s suggestion, who was 
at the funeral, were put the words The Beloved Physician. But I 
love to think of Mrs. Leggatt’s remark : ‘Twouldn’ be thought 
vitty in God’s holy ground, but I do wish Polly could ha’ been 
put somewhere close to they two.’” 

* Polly’ was the Doctor's famous mare of whom Dick Tuldon 
said: “She be a Christian out and out.” It is characteristic 
of “Orme Agnus” that, while Sarah queens it throughout bis 
pages, she does not eclipse the minor personages of the story. 
Even when they shine with a reflected lustre, as in the case of 
her sister and brother, they have a quaint individuality of 


their own. 





A Castle of Dreams. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—This is a story of a girl, the daughter of an impecunious 
and irresponsible Irish Peer, who lives almost abandoned in an 
old Irish castle. By the usual fortunate accident, a delightful 
scholar settles in the neighbourhood and educates her. Other- 
wise she would have had no teaching at all. The pictures of 
“ Bridgit’s” life in Ireland, of her extreme cleverness when receiving 
her father’s rowdily smart English friends, and of the trick she 
plays them are all well drawn; but Miss Syrett should really havo 
avoided making two mistakes in quoting one line of Keats. She 
writes : 


instead of 


“ To fade upon the midnight without pain,” 


“* To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 
The book is slight, but it is written with considerable grace, and 
the snatches of fairy-lore with which it is interspersed are full of 
a plaintive and elusive charm. 


ReapaBte Novers.—Pomp and Circumstance. By Dorothea 





0. “fée.} Tuldon'’s Lovers, By Orme Agnus, London; Ward, Lock, and 


Gerard. (John Long. 6s.)—A story of a girl who has some claim 
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to be called a modern Antigone, and of how she saved her father | of them, and of such plain speech that we must leave 
from a despairing suicide-——Mrs. Whiston’s House Party. By | to find out for themselves. 


Thomas Cobb. (Everett and Co. 6s.)—This novel announces its 
theme in the title. Itis written with Mr. Cobb’s usual facility and 
smoothness.——The Alternative. By A. F. Slade. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—The story of a rather unsatisfactory marriage. 
The heroine’s mother is depicted as being almost impossibly 
odious. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.] 





Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek. By Mrs. Fred. Maturin. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of travel, adventure, and 
experience generally in South Africa. It is often entertaining, 
and would be more so if we could be quite sure of knowing when 
Mrs. Maturin is serious, and when she is romancing. How 
much, for instance, of the experiences as “Social Editress” of 
the Morning Sun is fact? A plain account of a “society” news- 
paper in South Africa would be really worth reading; but this 
farce is not. Then there is the Chamber of Mines business. We 
want to know what really happens in such matters, not what 
“screaming fun” Mrs. A or B can make out of it. Perhaps it 
might not be a bad plan to skip all that there is about the 
“pilgrims” themselves, though it will not leave much. This 
little picture is worth pages of “fun” :—“TI love this little out- 
of-the-world spot on a calm, sunlit day when the hens cluck, the 
pigs grunt, the housewife hangs her snowy linen on the line, and 
the lake canaries in hundreds sing in the pink and white cherry 
orchards now in full flower.” 





Letters from a Working Man. By an American Mechanic. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 3s. 6d.)—The “ American 
Mechanic” has much to say that is instructive, and not a little 
that will be unfamiliar to English readers. Here is one fact. 
There are regions of New York in which the population is 
sixteen hundred and seventy-two persons per acre, or more 
than amillion to the square mile. As he says, “China and London 
are not init” with East Side, N.Y. These crowds for the most 
part hate the Jews. But “the Jews are making good. Their 
children almost universally stand at the head of their classes in 
the public schools.” Here is something about Socialism. “ Any 
movement, to really succeed, must take into account all the sin 
and meanness that lie deep in the hearts of men.” Some one 
wanted toestablish a community from which all “ignorant and 
vulgar” people were to be excluded. It might be easily housed. 
“There are some advantages in being rich—it is so much cheaper 
to live.” Certainly, when a man has to buy coal by the pailful 
because in his flat there is no place to keep it. Was it really a 
credit to a man that he served one firm for sixty-five years with- 
out ever going out on strike? “I wonder,” writes the “ Mechanic,” 
“what sort of a crowd we should be if we all had the same kind 
of record!” How about Moses and his two million brickmakers ? 
he asks. We have taken some things at random; single bricks, 
but they show good stuff and good making. 


How to Get Married. By the Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—Here we are told 
all about banns, licenses, weddings in church, in the registrar’s 
office, and so forth. Also we read about various questions of 
custom and etiquette, duties of best man and bridesmaid, and 
like matters. Different countries have different regulations. One 
most important point is insisted on, that French and Belgian 
law demands the consent of parents if the bridegroom or bride is 
under a certain age. Clergymenare sometimes strangely ignorant 
in this matter. Along with this and the like information we 
have, as might be expected, some sensible advice. 


The Manufacture of Paper. By R. W. Sindall. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Sindall tells us what paper is made of—a 
subject much larger now than it was fifty years ago, and still 
increasing—and how it is made. What the skill of the engineer 
does, and what the knowledge of the chemist supplies, are here 
set forth. Analyses of the substances chiefly used, esparto grass, 
for instance, and wood-pulp, are given. Various qualities and 
uses of the article are distinguished; we read about “brown 
paper,”—how different from the article of fifty years ago, which 
would neither tear nor burn! In fact, the whole subject is 
treated by an expert. 


Songs of England Awaking. By George Barlow. (Henry J. 
Glaisher. 6d. net.)—These “songs” are eight in number, and 


our readers 


In the series of “Handbooks of Practical Gardening ” (John 
Lane, 2s. 6d. net) we have The Book of the Cottage pF 
Charles Thonger. Mr. Thonger hastens to explain that the 
“cottage” is not the dwelling of the “cottager” Proper, but 
the “cottage in the country,” which may mean in different 
mouths very different things. What the author has in view is 
the open-air garden, which may be big or little according to 
circumstances, but is devoted to hardy plants. We must own to 
a liking for a little glass; it need not be “ugly,” nor need its 
contents be “stiffly staged,” and it gives us something actually 
in hand for a winter which, as we have just been feeling 
may last long after its proper ending. But this is a useful 
book. It deals with fruits and vegetables as well as flowers, ang 
it is planned on lines which make it available for the average 
householder. 


The Possibilities of Modern Poultry Farming. By J. Stephen 
Hicks and Wilfred H. G. Ewart. (Cable Publishing Company, 
ls. net.)\—The authors manifestly understand their subject, 
This subject may be thus divided: (1) providing for tho 
market,—i.e., eggs and poultry for the table; (2) providing for 
the tastes of amateurs,—i.e., rearing of fancy breeds. Under 
both headings we should be inclined to emphasise the difference 
between possibilities and probabilities. Doubtless the second is 
the less risky. In both expert knowledge and indefatigable 
industry are necessary. Here is one maxim,—‘ Young broods 
must be fed before sunrise.” Think what that means! Always 
up before eight, sometimes up before four! The fact is that the 
irregularity of our seasons greatly handicaps the poultry-farmer, 
What a March he has had to struggle through in this year of 
grace! In anormal year the first quarter should pay well; the 
second moderately ; the third should show an equilibrium; on 
the fourth the farmer can hardly fail to lose. But we do not 
doubt that Messrs. Hicks and Ewart will help him to gain ag 
much and to lose as little as possible. 


In the “ British Museum Handbooks” we have A Guide to the 
Egyptian Galleries (Sculpture) (1s. 6d.) The statues, &c., aro 
chronologically arranged, the earliest belonging to the Third 
Dynasty (with a probable date of 3,800 B.C.), the latest to the 
Christian period about four millenniums and a half later. The 
total number of articles is 1,176, the best represented periods 
being that of the Twelfth Dynasty, with 139 items, and that of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth, which number 371. The two 
together, it will be seen, account for nearly a half of the whole, 
Many of the more important monuments are represented in the 
illustrations. 


New Epit1ons.—Essays on Literature. By Edward Caird, 
D.C.L. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s. net.)——In the 
“ Belles-Lettres ” Series (D. C. Heath and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.), 
The Orphan, and Venice Preserved, by Thomas Otway, Edited by 
Charles F. McClumpha; The Spanish Gipsie, and All’s Lost by 
Lust, by Thomas Middleton and William Rowley, Edited by 
Edgar C. Morris, A.M.; and Select Poems of P. B. Shelley, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. E. Woodberry. Canada, 
By Sir J. G. Bourinot. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.)—This new 
edition has been revised and brought up to date by Mr. E. Porritt, 
who has added a chapter on the railway system of Canada, and on 
other economical developments of the Dominion. Everything 
seems highly prosperous. What would our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say to a surplus of £4,000,000? When will something 
be done in the matter of literary copyright? There are pro- 
visions, it is true; but few authors have got so much as a six- 
pence out of them. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for April :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Ilome, the Month, the 
United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the Outlook, 
Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Girls Own Paper, the Journal of 
Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, the Book Monthly, Mothers in Cvuncil, 
Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles (Part IL, J. M. Dent), 
the East and the West, the Open Court, the Hibbert Journal, 
tne Estate Magazine, the State, the City, the Architectural and 
Topographical Record, the Indian World, the Ecclesiastical Review, 
the Furum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Socialist Review, the Scvttish 





contain in all some six hundred lines, very vigorous lines many 





Eiutorieul Review, Current Literature, the Dominion Medicat 
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the Munsey, the Navy League Journal, the Charity 
n Review, the Econumie Journal, the Homiletic Review, 
the Country Home, the Expert, the Educational Review, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Modern Language Teaching, the New 
Muyzine, the Colonial Juurnal, Nash’s Magazine, Aerocraft, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, 
the Wild Beasts of the World, National Defence, Familiar Wild 
Flowers (Part L., Cassell), Cassier’s Magazine, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Expl ration, Trees (Part I., Cassell), the Retiguary. 


— 


Monthly, 


Organisatio 














(For Publications of the Weel, see p. 546.) 
———— 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


————$»——_—_— 


OvTsIDE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GutvRaa 
1 


PAO sveneerseccrscsesee sees £12 12 0 Narrow Column (Thirdot Page) £1 4 
Haif-Page (Column) cocccece 6 6 0O/| Half Narrow Column ......0. 22 0 
Quarter-l’age (Haif-Column) 3 3 O| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds wiith of page, £3 8a 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .---++++++ eacsee £16 16 O| Inside Page ...........eeeee £41k 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-whith), 5a; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tirelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 


Broad column following “Vublications of the Week,” 15s, an iuch, 
Displayed Advertisements accordiug to space, 
Terms : net. 





y AND BEAUTIFUL & BROCADES 


LIBERT 


C0.'S INEXPENSIVE 

REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 
from for 

ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 

and OF PATTERNS ORIG(t*NAL 

PORTU GUESE From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 

DESIGNS FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 


ACCIDEN TS _ OF ALt KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,009,0093, Claims paid, £5,600,003. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 


BERMALINE BREAD 


Its wonderful merits proverbially applied. 








Better Late than Never. Long wanted, now obtainable, a perfect food 
containing the maximum amount of nutriment combined with ready digesti- 


bility ; such is BERMALINE BREAD 


Many a shabby Colt makes a fine Horse. And many a sickly anaemic 
child grows strong and robust, well developed in bone and muscle, when 


fed on BERMALINE BREAD 


Live not to Eat, but Eat to Live, and if you wish to live a long, healthy 
life, free from digestive troubles, use BERMALINE BREAD 


Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled worgmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Anu Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—STRATHMORE (Eanrt or). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 


For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 





Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C, 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricze: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company exteud to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accidont and Diseaso. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidolity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the dutics 
Trustee and Exccutor. 
THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
ms AA . i Telephones: 
Peegaale, IN LONDON GERRARD ; $152 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 


rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 
fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 






GILL & REIGATE, 
73, 755 77, 79 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 

toa ge pe or pe age = . 

nometers. e only ran rize awa or 

TO THE KING. Astronomical Regulators, Chronogapis, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

. BSBERt 2864 Co. = 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 
They prevent many an iliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. per tin, 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 


RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Sedding 
Re-upholstering 





TRADE-MALE. 








Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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inslie (D.), The Song of the Stewarts: Prelude, Svo .......(Constable) net 7/6 

ndrews (M. R. 8.), The Perfect Tribute, cr 8vo...... ..(Bickers) net 2/6 
ae F.) Rosemary : Poems, cr 8vo ..... waaiel (Longmans) net 4/0 
Bailey 7 nners’ Botany, Cr 870 ..........c000eeesee ee coccees (Macmillan) 3/6 
4 &y. he Mystery of Frances Farrivgton, cr 8vo .......(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bergin (G. F.), Ten Years After, cr 8v0............+ sacuangeennpesnene (Nisbet) net 3/6 
Bourget (P.), The Weight of the Name, cr 8vo. .(Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Brown (A.), The Story of Thyrza, cr 8vo . snscesnteensvooteianl (Constable) 6/ 
Campbell (Mrs, V.), Render unto Caesar, cr 8vo .... ..(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Carotti (G.), A History of Art: Vol. II., Part L., ‘Middle “Axes, cr 8vo 

os worth) net 5/0 

Carver (W. O.), Missions in the Plan of the Ages, cr 8vo.........(Revell) net 3/6 
Catling (T.), The Press Album, 8vo ..... . Murray) net 2/6 
Church Vulpit Commentary: Acts xi. to “Fiomans; Serinthians to 

STD: cnindhs didi cexcos sogacenueineh dansennse> evisceecwedorcets Nisbet) each net 7/6 
Oonth (S. B.), In the Shadow of the Peaks, cr BVO .......ss.see++ (Greening) 6/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Rose of the Wilderness, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dalton (M.), Olive im Italy, Cr 8V0 ....c.....scceccecsccecrereessecsses seceececes Unwin) 6/0 
Danby (F.), Au Incompleat beta, CE BUD cncesacecistniuvedinnl (Heinemann) 6/0 
Denison (G. T.), The Struggle for Imperial Unity, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/ 


Evans (L. W.) and Cooper (F. S.), Notes on the Companies (Consolidation) 

NRE ERI ee aE EES (Knight) net 12/0 

Figgis (J. N.), The Gospel and Human Needs, tC) 46 
gon (A. K. M.), Life of Canon Fleming, Svo 







2 
Ss 









Fursdon (F. R. M.), French and English Parallels, l2mo...... 36 
Gould (N.), The Magic of Sport, 8V0...........c00 ceceeeeserceeneee ceenens Sst eg net 12/6 
Grant (Mrs. C.), Brittany to Whitehall: Louise Kente de a oe 
Long) net 12/ 
Grayson (D. )» Adventures in Contentment, 8v0...........s00++ (A, MSlvoos) net 5/0 
Grier (6. C.), A Young Man Married, cr 8vo .... ...(Hutehinson) 6/0 
Gwynn (S.), A Holiday in Connemara, 8VO ........0....sseeesseeee (Methuen) net 10/6 
Henderson (C. R.), Industria] Iusurance in the United States (Unwin) net 9/0 
Herkless g ) and Hannay (R. K.), The Archbishops of St. Andrews, 
2 RSE EE EE EEE wat henmeene = net 7/6 
ey is. ). The Sword of the Lord, er 8vo ..(Cassell) 3/6 
‘ Home TAD, BOCUNM, OF BEC. cccrccececesse scnssee = (Masters) net 2/6 
ome we .), An Awakened Memory, EE "(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
A. C.), The Road of Ne Return, er 8vo ....... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
—_ (F. in ), The Lady of the Mount, cr 8v0.............cceececeees seneees (Stead 6/0 
J (W.), Index te Book Prices Current, 1397- 1906, 8vo (E. Stock) net 42/0 
Kirkham (8. D.), Mexican Trails, 8¥0  ..........ccceceecceseeeseseses (Putpam) net 7/6 
Koltz (E. K.), The Federal Civil Service asa Career, er $vo...(Putnam) 6/0 


Lant (A. C.), The Conquest of tae Great Northwest, 2 vols. $vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 





Layard (G. 8.), Wax: a Novel, cr 8v0.............c.ccccecseee ceeeeee coeeees (G, Allen) 6/0 
Lucy (H. W.), Sixty Years in the Wilderness, 8¥0 i th & Elder) net 10/6 
MacGrath (H.), ‘The Lure of the Mask, cr 8V0....0..cc...c0cssenceceeeseeee (Stead) 6/0 
Maclean (A. u. H.), The Law Concer ning | ey and Preparatory 

Schools, #vo ...... eavinepenentl (Jordan) net 15/0 
Maitland (V.), So Very Human, er 8v0.. "(Century Press) 6/0 
Mason (A. J.), Memoir of rented H. Wilkinson, 1, Bishop of St. Andrews, 

2 vols. 8vo ...... ..(Longmans) net 28/0 


Miller (E.), Saul of ‘Tarsus, : 8 NAC NNER NOR IT RE 8 (Stead) 6/0 
Moore (F. F.), Priscilla and Charybdis, cr 8vo.. ..(Constable) 6/0 
Neeser (R. W.), Statistical and Chronological History "of the United States 
ER eH (Macmillan) net 0/0 
Orr ( an Sidelights on Christian Doctrine, 8vo .... (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Parbury (F.), The Emerald Set with Pearls, 4to ................ (Simpkin) net 21/0 
Roth (W. A. ), Exercises in Phy: sical Chemistry, i Csisecnial (Constable) net 6/0 
Self-Iustructor for Students in Gas Supply, Advanced, by “‘ Mentor,” er S8vo 
(Gas World) net 3/6 
Selincourt (B. De), William Blake, er 8¥0...........0.cccceceeee (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Seymour (C.), Speaking in Public (Routledge) net 3,0 
Somerscales (W. N.), Mechanical aud Mariue Engiucering Science, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 12/6 
Stitt (E. R.), Practical Bacteriology, Blood Work, ant Animal Para- 
GREAT: GE OID sicecsittnereins <igneccsepinene cesses ..(H. K. Lewis) net 6/6 
Story (R. H.), Memoir, by his Daughters, sw (MacLehose) net 10/6 
Thomas (J. E.), The Old Testament in the Light of the Relicion of 















Babylonia and Assyria, CF BVO ........ccsccessceece cesses sosseneeeseessens (Black) net 3/6 
Thorne (G.), The Socialist, er 8vo .... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Trail (V.), Was He a Coward ? cr 8¥0 ........cccecce cesses seeees cov eee ees (Routledge) 6/0 
Urban (W. B.), Valuation: its Nature ‘and Taw 8, vo... (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 
Wagner (Richard), Letters to Minna Waguer, his First Wife, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Grevel) net 24/0 
Wakerley (J. E.). The Making of Moral Manhoo‘, er 8vo . (R. Culley) 2/6 
Watuey (C.) and Lloyd (Mrs. H.), Motoring in India.. (Car Illustrated) net 5) 0 
Wyudham (H.), Mortimer’s Marriage, cr Svo ... ... (J. Milne) 6) 0 


Wynne (M.), For Church and Chieftain, cr 8vo ........ (Mills & Boon) 6/0 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Half- 


{ 7. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Mingdom cccecccccesscccspesccccccecs coce BE BD Sccce OB Beeeed F GF 
Including postage to any of the Britis 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ......+6. ccccecercece eeececes o BD 8.8 R Sued 8 FS 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


NIVERSITY OF B 
(FACULTY OF sorencn MINGH Ay 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Botany and V, 
Physiology. Stipend £500 per annum. The successful Candidate 
uired to enter on his duties on October Ist, 1909, will be 
"“"Toetenines, accompanied by not less than three references, should 
to the undersigned on or before the Ist May. Sixty-five copies should 
Testimonials are not required. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 





be sent 
be sent, 





GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BIR Ne cy 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) MINGHAay 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Fre 
Literature. Stipend £500 per anaum. The successful 
required to enter on his duties on October Ist, 19u9. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than three references, 
to the undersigned on or before the8th May. Sixty-five copies 

Testimouials are vot requi 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H, MORLEY, Secretary, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
(PACULTY OF OF ARTS.) , 


PROFESSORSHIP 0 OF HISTORY. 


neh Langua, 
Candidate will te 


should be 
should be can 





The Council invites applications for the Chair of History. Sti 
per annum. The suocessful candidate will be required to te ate ae 
duties on October Ist, 1909. ” 
Applications, with full particulars of academic distiuctions and 


ments and published work, together with the names of not less than Chews 
references, should be sent to the undersigned on or before the 8th May, 


Sixty-five copies should be sent. 

Testimonials are not required. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
CHAIR OF LATIN, 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of Latin. The salary is fixed 
at not less than £600 per annum. The successful Candidate will be required 
to enter upon his duties on October 5th, 1909. 

Applicatious, together with the names of not less than three persons to 
whom reference way be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) twelve copies 
f testimonials, should be in the hands of the undersigned on or before 

ay 15th, 

Further a may be obtained from 

P, HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar, 


pus UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF OF ECONOMICS. 
The Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Economics 


in the University.—Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than the 12th May, 1909. 


Ww. M. GIBBONS, Bevzi strar, 
q) OSS Sees s 











OF MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 
Salary £600 per annum.—Applications should be sent not later than May 22nd 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
BOTANY. A knowledge of Vegetable Physiolugy will be required,—PFor 
further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

TRUST, Ltd,, will shortly APPOINT HEAD-MISTRESSES for their 
——- and Ipswich High Schools. Salary £250 per annum and Capitation 
Fees. — lications should be made not later than April 29th to the 
SECRE ke RY of the Trust, 21 a Anne’s Gate, London, S.W., from whom 
further particulars may be had. 


RT MASTER.—The COUNCIL of the REDRUTH 
SCHOOL OF ART INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of ART 

MASTER. Candidates are desired to forward particulars of their qualifica- 

tions, together with copies of recent testimonials, to the SECRETARY, from 

whom further information may be obtained, not later than April l4th. 

arch 26th, 1909. JAMES A. WINN, Secretary. 

















FOR SALE & TO LET. 





HOUSES, Bes 

CHOOL FOR SALE. 

A LADW wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. House large, extensive grounds. — Box 215, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTH FORELAND.—Pure air, bracing climate, near 

Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR SALE. Extensive sea 

v.ews. Conveyance freehold on nominal legal fees. ‘Telephone, electric light. 

Exceptionally good facilities education in neighbourhood.—Plans, &c., from 
Ww. SMITH, 33 St, Mary at Mill, E.C. 











RTHOG.—TO LE FURNISHED, by the week or or 
month, ‘‘ Bron Fe a roomy, comfortable, well-appointed, plainly- 
furnished DETACHED ana in beautiful scenery, close to Barmouth 
Estuary, 1 mile from foot of Cader Idris, 5 minutes from Barmouth Junction 
3 lurge reception, 7 bedrooms, Sea and mouutain air, Water good and 
plentiful. Endless excursions.—‘' F. D. C.,’’ Eccles Vicarage, Manchester. 


ANTED, a GOOD HOME, preferably in country, for 

YOUNG MAN, ex-Public School boy, aged 19, who needs to be under 
the control of a strong but tactful guardian. Liberal terms. —Apply, Box 316, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington § Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PRIVATE ( ‘CAPITALISTS, TRADERS, , &e., ce., often require 

STATISTICAL and other INFORMATION compi'ed relating to JOINT 
STOCK COMPANIES, SPECIAL TRADES, &c. Advertiser has an extensive 
experience in the compilation of such data.—For terms write in confidence, 
statiug nature of can, & “STATISTICIAN,” Box 317, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An old Public 

School boy is desirous of taking a PUPIL who wishes to learn FARMING. 
Every a of learniug practical work ou large mixed farm. Huuting, 
golf, &c., and aces — 30x 318, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIFS in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiua 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, YORK 
STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE.—TWO BED-SITTING ROOMS 
TO LET, Unfurnished. General dining-room.—Apply the SECRETARY. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LE’, fully 

e FURNISHED, from May Ist. Six bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, lurge 
refectory, good studio, Excellent servants. House stands in own gar Jen and 
olive- ground. All roows have beautiful view of famous Waterfalls and Roman 





ryvO INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
— of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 
FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 








OUTH KENSINGTON —A GENTLEWOMAN 


\.) RECEIVES a FEW “ PAYING GUESTS,” Excellent cooking. Valeting. 





Campagna,—Furtber particulars of Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-Hill, 





‘Lelephone : 3126 Ken. 


—For terms, apply 102 Queen's Gate, 8.W. 
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— 
gSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS VACANT. 


A In Private School, Degree and experience essential, res., 
CLASSICAL.) 0 Preparatory School, Oxford or Cambridge Classical 
Honeurmap, res., £120. . 
THEMATICAL.—(a) Iu Preparatory School, res., £120; (B) in Public 
MATH gecondary School, to teach also Commercial Subjects, non-res., £150 


sors) Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge for Public 
School, Churchman essential, res., £120 to £150. 
ODEBN LANGUAGE.—(a) Oxford or Cambridge Graduate to teach French 
x and assist with English in Public Secondary School, res., £120; (B) to 
teach French and German in Private School, res., about £100. 
ENERAL.—(A) University mau to teach Preparatory School Subjects and 
G Music, res., £100 to £120; (B) experienced Teacher of Geography and 
Music for Public Secondary School, nou-res., about £180 increasing ; 
(c) Oxford or Cambridge Mouourman to teach History and some 
Classics in Public Secondary Scheol, non-res., from £150; (D) 
Graduate with experience and keen on games for Elementary Mathe- 
matics and Latiuin Public Secondary School, non-res , £150 increasing ; 
(z) Graduate with experience to teach either Elementary Classics in 
Public Secondary School, Churchman essential, res., £120; (¥) Oxford 
Graduate (Classical Honour Meds.) to teach also some Muthematics 
and French in Preparatory School, res., £120, increasing to £150. 
For further particulars of the above and other Summer Term vacancies apply 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
charge for registration, and no fee of any kind is due unless an 


is no : 
tom* ecured through this Agency, when the terms are most 


appointment be s 
reasonable. 
OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
te BATTERSEA, S.W. 
WANTED, in September next, TWO LADIES as RESIDENT TUTORS— 
one to teach History, and one (a Junior Tutor) to teach French and to assist 
in the teaching of English.—Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 











MARRIED CLERGYMAN between 32 and 40 years 

of age is REQUIRED for the post of CHAPLAIN and SUPERINTEN.- 

ENT to the BRISTOL ASYLUM or SCHOOL of INDUSTRY for the 
BLIND, at an annual salary of £300, and £50 extra until a house is provided.— 
Applications, stating qualifications, together with the names of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be sent to the SECRETARY of the 
Blind Asylum, Queen's Road, Clifton, Bristol, not later than Weduesday, 


April 14th. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
§ MER SESSION, 1909, 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 27th April, and 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, 9th July. The Faculty of Medicine embraces the 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main 
departments of Medical Science :— 

Botany on .. Professor J. W. H. Trart, M.D., F.R.S, 
Zoology... .. Professor J. Artuur Tuomson, M.A. 
Physics ee +. Professor C. Niven, D.Sc., F.R.S. 








Chemistry Professor F. RB. Jarre, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy ... Professor R. W. Reip. M.D., F.R.C.S, 
Physiology ... Professor J. A. MacWiiuuam, M.D. 
Materia-Medica Professor J. Tutopore Casu, M.D., F.B.S. 
pes =, .. Professor Gronce Dean, M.A., M.B. 
Forensic Medicin . 

and Public Hocith, | Professor Matruew Har, M.D. 


Surgery one .«.» Professor Atex. Ocstoxy, M.D., LL.D. 
Medicine . Professor D. W. Fivtay, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
Midwifery ... Professor WILLIAM StzePpuenson, M.D. 

Instruction is also given in special departments of Medical Practice by 
Lecturers ~~ by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtained 
in the Royal Infirmary, Royal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Childrea’s Hospital, City 
(Fever) —, General Dispensary aud Lying-in and Vaccine Institutions, 
and the Ophthalmic Institutions. The Degrees in Medicine granted by the 
University are:—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bacvelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) A Diploma iu 
Public Health is conferred after examination on @raduates in Medicme of any 
University in the United Kingdom. The total cost of the whole curriculum, 
including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and Decree Fees, is 
usually about £150. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the 
number of fifty and of the annual value of £1,180 may be held by Students in 
this Faculty. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, er of which may be had on 
application to the Secretary. DAVID W. FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C,P., Dean. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 





The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 22nd, 1909. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

There is a Special Course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) may 
be attended by Students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman JSeacher. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s. second and 
third years. 

One Old Pupil’s Scholarship in Arts, value £20 fortwo years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examiuation to be held in June. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
At Easter the College will wpen as an additional residence South Villa, 
Regent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 Students will be provided. 
The new house is about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large 
gardens available for Students of the College. 


Fall particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 
Tbe Course includes ful! preparation for the Examinatious for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of grants of £10, are oifered for the Course beginning iu 


BePFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


YOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 

An Election will be held this summer to a Research Fellowship of the 
annual value of £120 for 3 years. Gandidates must send their names, 3 refer- 
ences, and a statement of their proposed Research before May lith, to Miss 
H. Durbishire, Somerville College. The Fellowship is open to all women who 
(i.) have resided 2 years in Oxford and obtained Hopours in some Uuiversity 
Examination by October Ist next; or (ii) have taken Honours at Cambridge, 
or Trinity College, Dublin. —Further conditions can be learnt on application 
to Miss DARBISHIRE. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 





BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, **S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs, C. WATKINS, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapbam Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 

SECRETARY of the School, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHUOP,—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, 238, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Priucjpal—Miss PARK BR. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excelleut Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English,aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATB, M.A. (Girtou 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fally qualitied Siaflf of resident 
English and Fereign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, aud Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawus, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
WILL BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Fees, 150 guineas 
a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 
Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of R. L. Hunter, Esg., 9 New Square, 
Lincolu's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be required, 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8. W. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical T'ripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
ou wodern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &. 


| | egeataeataiess HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





























HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Henad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girten College, Cambridge; Mediwvalaud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham. 


WVALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY. 











CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liyerpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: S81 Liscard, 

TI\HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 

Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, 254 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field. Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exbibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 





ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Bouarding-School for Girls 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attentiou to development of character.—Principal : 

Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RH YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School 1s new open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress aud her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 
T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
\ HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY Gth, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


S"; MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joiut Board. Head-Mistress: Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Large 
playinw-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.—Prospectus on application to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

















October, 1909, 
They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
eqnivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applicatious shonid Le seat to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
| SHIKE.— Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACU,—Thorough education m bracing moorlaud air. Highest referouces, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDALY TEACHERS, 
Recogni by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Del v for Sec y Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer iu Education, Manchester University). 
ts are prepared for the Oxford and Londoa Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge 'l'eachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Resideuces, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
gost. on gravel soil, high, and well-drained. Parkstone is one of the 
Ithiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. Fees, £100 a year. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Church Edneation Corporation, 


INCHESTER HIGH SUHOOL FOR GiRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from aR to 3% guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR ARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 

Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 

Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


rere COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rey. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE E-OPENS WEDNESDAY, April 28th. SEPARATE 
COURSES of LECTURES in any subject can be attended. T'WO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS wiil be competed for in 5 

The SCHOOL pre tory to the College RE-OPENS TUESDAY, April 
27th.—Particulars of both and of the BOARDING-HOUSE can be had on 
application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley Street, W. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool ee Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio. y; Hygiene, Avatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
ww Dip iomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
gates with qualifed teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.--Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Rev, 
-E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
IHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work, Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’'S, JERSEY. 
—Spleudid Buildings. Gymnasium, sepurate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


r E CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15. 
JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School hfe. Boarders only. 
Gymnasium, playing-field. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


H? GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4rn, 1909. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 
at HALF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to Girls prepariug 
for Senior Cambridge or some Higher Examivation.—Address, ‘*W,. E. R.,” 
c/o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.U. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


AN Siro Bit Pe SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
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BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. 

Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Cl:ss 
School for Girls. Grounds of ll acres, Field for hockey. cricket, &c. Tennis. 
Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough education. 
Special: Music, Languages, Literature. High honours in Advauced 

xaminations if required. 


KREBUuULFreIi BLD, BIPON. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards school, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. ‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 











as 
MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


St 

— “gt SCHOOL _ LSEESED NUMBER 

Excellent Education on modern lines. ze Staff i i 

for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gympasties, ke. . Vie taal, Special 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. a, 


OF GIRLs, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos: Miss BERVOWN. 
Prospectus on application. os 


JT. MARY'S COLLEGE, 





PADDING , 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL GTO N . 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 


the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) ja meee Ape andl oe ee Teachers. Preparation Ser 
the Cambridge an ou Teachers’ Diplomas, 
of the National Froebel Union, 4 =i Ge Certificates 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s 
indergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. . 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. r 


eal aiden a 

N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen 
he ee ——— on mm oy oy ae Boers care taken of the aes a 

well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss AS 

St. Alban’s School, ‘The Green, caercnst. = HWIN, MA, 


& term, 














i GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS aud GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-ou-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and esye. 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough gTountding 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectns. 


f {DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 





two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters), Cycling 
boating. tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward. 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 


moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
‘T GEORGE'S SCHOOL (Cocducatio 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George's School, Harpenden. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION wil! be held at the School on JUNE lth and 

llth, 1909, for NINE or TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 

Piatt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 

open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 

and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £3) to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July lst and 2ad. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


j\MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 

‘4 Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recoguised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction. 
—Ilustrated Prospectus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8. W. 


ome 4 OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 153. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrauce Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, F.C. 


EM BROKE L OD G &£, 
SOUTHBOUERNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head- Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cautab. 


ERK HAMS TED SCHODVOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Kduca- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playiug-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARIMENT. ‘There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


TINHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 

Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Teun miles from London. Exveptioual 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


»C A @.0 &. 



































Y EDBERGH 


An EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 'lAMWOR'T'H.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith;’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for tlelicate bows. 


M& ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 
a PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 








Publie Schools 





ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
XY P. . FRHS, See Prospectus. 





Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide experi- 
euce. Excepticual advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application, 
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COLLEGE, KENT. 
E LTH sx ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Public ted ene, Special Fees for Odicers in the Navy and Army. 
Military by the Army Council. Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
COR ng-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
San TOnOnTS : Open Scholarship, Balliol C College ist Open Scholarehipe, 
Recen erton College; Admissions ndburst, rne, 
Hertford and Mf NEXT TERM L 28x. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


ENHALL COLLEGE, 


pertEs 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 








Splendid situation. 





Careful and individual attention. 
COTHAM SCHOOL. 


B : ARTHUR ROWNTBEE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 

ised ee History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

. P tion for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leis=re-Hour Work. 
pete apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


For copies of Prospectus, 
PARK SCHOOL, 


York. 
7 BIGHTON 
L NEAR READING, 











Names of Candidates for Entrance Scholarships of £70 a year and £50 a 
ear must be sent in before 23rd March. d 
a For lionours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


yas LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 





SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23ru, 1909. 
Dp UGBY 


SCH O O Lh. 
is EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 


May 24th, 1909. ; 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. _ 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and pro- 
jessioual careers. JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
aie kk elUrrhClUM 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th ani 8th. 
Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age lmit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 


Yrinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 
COLLEGE, 


LBASBSe 0 FF. 8B 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 

Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12,—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


JNASTBOURN E cOLLEG E, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

¥. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistunt-Master at Rugby School. Special 

Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 

Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swiumung-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


— SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
UN 




















FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

E 30 and JULY land 2. Open to boys joining April 30, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
| | Shalala SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors, 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 




















——— SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sour general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McCKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


IGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) wili be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 
=~ economy from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 
orkshire. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Mavor Park House, Sutton. 














FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
gE, Re ES 
Music (Pranoforte, =o Organ, Viol "sud Violoneslio) Sketchi 








un, aud V ), ng, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for paw d form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Grouch Cookery (skilled chef) and of ‘ing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Digppe. 
ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmakiog. Ouly French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
ARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 











ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE offered by 
German Clergyman's Widow from £5 per month, including private 
Sitting-room for families. Exceedingly pretty place; great inexpensive 
educational advantages ; Conservatorium of Music, 7 «3. p.a.; detached house 
in ducal grounds; concerts; late dinner; excellent bracing, dry climate, as 
near the Thuringian Mountains ; very suitable fur geatlemen wanting to read 
German; large libraries; best Euglish references.—Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, 
Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


LADY wishes to recommend a HOME SCHOOL for 
Girls in Harzburg, HARZ MOUNTAINS, where her daughters have 
received from cultured gentlewomen all the advautages of aGermau Education. 
Modern comforts, bracing air. Holiday pupils received. Escort provided.— 
Mrs, MATTERSON, Pentland, Lansdowne Road, Limerick. 
IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 

HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Large bouse in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. Sutdoor life and many excursions. Pupils can remain 
during the holidays. Limited number onl Lo ln for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Friulein A. BERNHARDT. 


Ee ee Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror 4 Liwirep Numser or YOUNG LADIES, 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine-Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (Euglish and others). 

LADY PRINCIPAL NOW IN LONDON on a short visit, and pleased to 
answer inquiries personally, oe Cupeietnens. Address : 

Miss A. HOCHREUTINER, 12 Trebovir Road, South Kensington, W. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
ATHENEUM. PENSIONNAT FOR GIRLS, 
Bracing climate. Exceptional advantages for Study of Lauguages and Music, 
The Principal will meet parents in London in July. 
(H 2187 Y.) Prospectus and references, Mrs. BUCHLER. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 


























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SU OROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Contivent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone. 5053 Ceutral, 

P 22. 24 i ee SCHOOLS. 
PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE schools which prepare for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should seni details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishments at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of pupil, district preferred, 
Pubhe School at which boy is to be entered, and if he is to try for a 
Scholarship.—Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


CHOOLS and TUTOBS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 

to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

162 OXFURD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 

Ss for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ayes, locality preferred, and aperoximate school fees 
Nesired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 18538. 


























EAD-MASTER of GOOD SMALL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL in bealthiest London suburb will receive at really moderate 
fees (to increase numbers) a few Boys, between ages 7 and 12, to prepare for 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—MEDICAL, ee 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphie 





Public Schools.—For particulars write “‘ H. M.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 


Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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DUCA TION. 


Parents 
CHOICE of 8 
are 


CHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBI'RAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVORK,M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Evory kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident plysician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 

land climate, Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. ‘Three and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prosnectus from Miss JONES. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and e meget for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced oY ical aud Nursiug treatment. Farming and Gariening. 
il Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Edneated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 














or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 
HE RMS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the 
Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows ; 


£21,-ATHENS, TUNIS, CARTHAGE, MALT " 
April 8th. A, The GREEK 181g, 


£14 14s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIB . 
LISBON, April 28th. RALTAR, TANGIER, 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London 


Union. 


NW, 
a 





HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 


‘Arethusa 
and 
‘Chich ester’ 
TRAINING SHIPS. 
80 Boys sent cach year into the 


Seems Royal Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 
BRITISH SAILORS 
ont The EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 
USEFUL CITIZENS 


Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Needed. 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUGES 





a A ee gladly given on every branch of employment.— Trained for 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
ODE RN COMMERCIAL PRAOTICE. DOMESTIC SERVICE Beet Som j. Bristow Watten. 
&e. * | Henry G. Coprzanp. 


Gentlemen coached for PRIVATE and COMPANY SECRETARYSHIPS 
and superior Business Appointments.—Prospectus from the Secretary, CHAS. 
J.T. KAUFMANN & CO., Ltd., 55 Warwick Road, Ealing, London, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR ‘tO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE (Room 1), 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.—Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 

WANTED. 


YPEWRITING 
Literary Ly = gy Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. sk for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s Foot 

Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 

its action is simply magical. It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 

t pressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d, per bottle, post-free. 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basiughall Street, E.C. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., 
PRINTED under expert supervision, and searches made where MS. is 
incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD., 
The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
arrow Road, London, W. 
URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour, 7s. 6d. per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows. 
Also New-Laid Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 





























XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made, (Referenee Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street. Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the Worid.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHI!'. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or olfer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the KQUI'TABLE REVERKSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
O 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd, Sheflield. 
USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 


free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 64.; 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d., cost 10s. net; Bailey’s Lady Hamilton, 
soloured portraits, 5s., pub. 10s. 6d. net; Tissot’s Old Test., 42s., cost £6 6s. net. 
Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
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LADIES 


Greatly appreciate the clean 
taste, delicacy and freshness 
of Perrier Water. A glass of 
Perrier with a slice of lemon 
is a delightful und refreshing 
drink. 


Perrier aids digestion. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. Alarge sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





wautsfree.—HOLLAND BROS.. Bookmen, 21 John Bright Street. Birmincham. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOUAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCI 10th, 1909, 

CAPITAL PAID UP. ..........ssssse00: vesessssese Yen 24,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS ........ ceilibineiaaths veseeeee Yen 15,500,000 
PRESIDENT.—Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 

DIRECTORS. 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Ksq. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
HYOKICHI BEKKKY, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 

ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 

MASNOSKE O ODAGIRI, Esq. 
TOHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Baq. | FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 


ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLU LU. NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO. 
NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAL 


yMBAY. 
ay00 eo ‘YANG. NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGO NOHUN. LONDON, OsAKA. TIENTSIN, 


DAIREN (Dalny). LYONS. PEKING, TOKIO. 
HANKOW. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden). (Port Arthur). 

HEAD OFFICE...... eocveccceseses eevee» YOROHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-vear ended December 31st, 190s. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 1,113,505.55 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 10,798,765., of which 
yen 7,81 ,088.7 have been deducted for Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, 
Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubiful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, 
&c., &¢., leaving a balance of yen 2,981,676. for appr: priation. 

‘ "wing t thee utinue: depr ci tion i. the price of Si.ver cowards the end : f 
the lasc Half-sear, tue Directors have decide: to adjust ther te of the silver 
Fan: he d in Chiua by writing off th: balance of the 3 Iver Depreciation Fund 

The Directors now propose that yen 400,000.% be added co the Reserve Fund 
and recommend a Diviaend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will 


absorb yen 1,440,000. 
The Balance, yen “Ll, ¢76., will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account. 
Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1909. 








BALANCE SHEET. December 31st, 1908, 












LIABILITIES. Y. 
Capital pald UP cccccccccccccccccesccccccccccccvcccccccs 24,000,000, °° 
Ey El ncannntins shncngonkens$esesvecsesesetcxees 15, 00,000, @® 
Reserve for Dowbtful Debts... ...ccccccccccccccccccccecece 390,928, 38 
PeeNeD FS GIGUIRIIER oc coceccccccccscccccccececcccseecce - 4,930,565. 73 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) ........seesceseceesesenes 119,174,131, © 3 

Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acc pen and other 

Sums due by the Bank .... 77,915,485, 96 
Dividends Unclaimed......... 5,430, 9% 
Amount brought forward from last 1,113,505, 35 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..... encees esecoeneonece 1,868,171. 55 
Yen 244,498,208, ©? 

Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y. 

In Hand. cococee pdsoescecrecsoncecocecses 12,582,865, 2% 

14,864,959. ® *—27,447,825, 16 
ce cecccecccoseccecoocose 16,831,383, ©? 
b pocpencaeecoscenes 67,498,190, 5° 
Bills souindihe nad ‘other Suis aus to the Bank........+« 128,339,932, 8 
SN BU SD EOI on sv cncecevececncosccececesses 2,123,667, 18 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ............ 2.207,209, 11 


Yen 244, 493,208, OF 








PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 














Y. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful aint Bouus tor oes 
and Clerks, &c. ........+. 7,817,088. 7 * 
To Reserve Fund .......+«- Seoescsoesesocucseceosecesee ° 400,000, 9° 
To Dividend— 
yen (6. per Share for 240,000 Shares)............s00. 1,440,000, °° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .............. 1,141,676, 9° 


Yen 10,798,765, © 





By Palance brought forward June 30th, 1908 ..........+. 1,113,505. 3s 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
Remeber Ghee, BGG coco cccccccodeeveccovccssccsccce 9,685,260, #7 


Yen 10,798,765. ©3 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the 
Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, 
é&c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of 


— 









Ehrmann Brothers 
ANOTHER MOST IMPORTANT SALE 


of 2 Cuvées, 38,568 Botties, 


DE LOSSY 


HIGHEST-CLASS CHAMPAGNE 
at ce ot? 48/6 ana G1 /= Pree, 


(The Wine of this high-class brand was formerly sold at between 
72/= and 84/- per dozen.) 




























In pursuance of our policy to supply the Public with 
highest-class Champagnes at reasonable rates, as 
distinct from the unduly high prices generally charged 
for well-known brands, we draw your attention to this 
important sale. 

In consequence of the death of the late proprietor, the 
old-established business, De Lossy & Co, (noted for its fine 
Wines) was inherited by a gentleman who, being already 
a partner in one of the largest and most eminent 
Champagne firms in Reims, found himself unable to also 
carry on the business of De Lossy & Co. Under these 
circumstances the stock of high-class old Champagne of 
that firm was disposed of at a low price, and we have 
purchased for cash at a very moderate figure the whole 
quantity existing on the Wholesale Market of the fine 
under-mentioned two Cuvées (superior to many well- 
known brands sold to the Public at about 84/-), and are 
enabled to offer them at the moderate price of 48/6 
and 51/- respectively, viz. :— 


1,313 ow. DE LOSSY 
Finest Cuvée 1900 Vintage, extra dry, an excellent 48 6 
elegant Champagne with refined vinous bouquet. 


(b) 1, — doz. \ DE LOSSY sation, 51/- 


J Cuvée AA per doz. ee 




































Per dozen 







mags. or per G6 Mags. 


A very high-class, well-bred, extra dry Wine with au 
character and great elevance. 
Allowance of $ - ~ per doz. on quantities of not less than 6 doz. 
















Both Cuvées are old landed, guaranteed in perfect condition, and 
free from ullages. 

No such well-bred Superior Champagnes 
have ever been offered to the Public at this 
low price of about 49/- per dozen. 

Connoisseurs should not miss the opportunity of securing Cham- 
parne of this quality and of so good a brand at so moderate a 
price. 

























ORDER FORM. 
Per Doz. 2 8. 4. 


- 1900 De Lossy, extra dry 48,6 
De Lossy, select Cuvée, 
extra sec. Cuvée AA... 51/- 
wee 99 De Lossy, select Cuvée, 
extra sec. 6 Mags. 
Cuvée AA ... we  Gif- a .. 


For which Cheque is enclosed £ 





















8. 
Name ....00s pnssesoncnsccess neneenns pacceienenaeeenen — 
Address ........ saaiviniebaiiiaaa sienna penebhenientie ™ 
















EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(Our only London Address.) 


Publishers of the “ Pink List,” giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of ail notable Brands. 











the Bank. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURU W aTanase,} Auditors. 





¢ BANK OF ENGLAND, Head Ofice, London, B.C. 
Bankers ( Natwnual Provincial Bank: of England, Head Ojice, London, E.C, 
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DRO M 


“Over the whole book broods a rich sunset light 
of lost causes, forgotten and hope! loyalties, a 
ne order.......There is the passionate life of 

e old order and its ideals in the breasts of those 
who cling to them; the high ardour, the faith, 
and the exalted sense of noblesse oblige. .....As a 
creation of a strange and glowing atmosphere it is 
remarkable.”’—Times. 





DRO™M |! 


“*Mr. Ayscough is impressive. He draws living 
people, and makes them interesting.” 
—Morning Leader. 


» “True romance—vivid, many-coloured, passion- 
ate.”—Daily Graphic. ° 


IN A 


“Spacious in scope, splendid in vigour and 
colouring, and rich in human feeling and senti- 
ment,......The whole romance thrills and glows 
with a real and splendid effect of life, and I 
commend it heartily to all who would wish to 
become immersed in a lony, vivid, emotional, and 
wonderfully convincing story, deriving its interests 
from a great past.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


N A 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 


G/- Author of “ Marorz.” 





Bristol: ARROWSMITH. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrors—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crarrmays—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Sxycretanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


AcTuaRY and ManaGenr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Annual Income, £471,097. 





Low PREMIUMS. 


.ARGE BONUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE 
NEW AND SPECIAL 
POLICIES New Policies, with Valuable Options, 


rate—during first ten years. 


te 
2. PENSION POLICIES. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Premiums returnable with Compouud Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is suved to the Members. 


Assurances can be readily effected by 


————___ 


THE EAST ano THE WEST 


A Quarterly Review for the St ’ 
Missionary Problems. —¢ 


APRIL, 1909. 


No, 26, 
ape ee Contents. 
n cient Ministry for the 
mmunion. By the Bishop - Loud 
Medical Missions in China, = 
By Henry Fowler, M.D. (London Missiona: 
Tho rcligious 
Qeceasnns, 
y the Archbishop of Bri 
PH Donaldeoa). od riabane (Dr. St. Clr 
ristian literaturo as a 
5 AE ee: 
y the Kev. H. Gulliford issi 
. Society) ord (Wesleyan Missionary 
he futuro of education in Chi 
By the Bishop of North China (Dr. Bente) 
The preparation of a nativo Ministry. 
By the Bishop in Madagascar (Dr. Kiug), 
Kafir Socialism. By Dudley Kidd, 
School life in Kashmir. By ‘Tyndale Biscoe 
wae, Hy eaten in China, 
the Ww. 8. W Y i 
ay eet ev Walsh (Church Missionary 
—- 
ntroductions—Dignity and inanition—Chi 
opium commission—Religious am, 2 
ysore—Missions and modernism—The liquor 
trade in West Africa—The prayer for “ Turks 
ay) ee Christian literature society 
in China—“ The East and the West” in New 
Zealand. — ae 
Letter to the Editor. 
Christian hostels v. colleges in India, 
Reviews. 
South African native races Committee R 
—Among the wild tribes of the Afeuen 
Froutier—The Cambridge Modera History 
vol. xi,—India: its life and thought. s 
ONE SHILLING NET; 
or 4s. a year post-free, if prepaid. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in F 
Parts, 15 Tufton Street, Westanlaster. sw 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
APRIL. 
Tae Nava Situation. By Sir William H. White, 


Vol. 7. 





ry Societ 
education Question > 











2 aud 3 Tae Sancrvarr, Westminsrer, S.W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manu/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/6 Ladies’ 2/9 di 
CAMBRIC Gents 38 & Gents? 314 o 
i" 3. 
POCKET Rossnson & Cisaves —, 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
Sime Fee, HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish WN: 2/1 doz. Dinne 
FRISH Napkins, as doz Table Cloths. 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, lijd. each. Real Lrish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yar!. 
Roller towelling. 3.1. 


Samples and 1 Line 

~ } per yard. Linea 

Price Lists DAMAS Gloss Cloths, 4/9 
ot Sree. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/45 each. Fine 


Linens and Linen Diaper, li}jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback ‘Towels, 5/6 per duz. 
and 
LINEN. 


TABLE notte 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, 





Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ......00.s0+s0+. <eserseeee- 1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .....,....0sesseesesseeeee s+ £1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLI, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which rouy be ascertained on application, 








Cheques and Money Orders payable tv 
Joun Baker, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Pust Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue PubLisHer, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





| 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wive wili be found eqealto 14/6 a3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparisou it will be 
found very superior to wie 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
we number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeanx wie, 

3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, meludmy Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §-Bots 


176 99 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Ojlice, 

I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction). 
A Kepse Awakenine. By Colonel the Kari of 
Erroil, K.T. 
GERMAN ARMAMENTS AND THE LivpERAL Govery- 
meNT. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Tue Unionist Party anv ITs Fiscat Sorr. Ry 
Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Fortr-rourR Years aT THE CoLontaL Orrics. By 
Sir William Baillie Hamilton, K.C.M.G., C.b. 
Tue Great Inquest. By J. A. RB. Marriott. 
Tue Deramers OF SuakesPears. (Concluded.) 
By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. By the Bight Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
Some VexsonaL Exreriexsces op tae Grant 
Eanraquake. By the Hon. Alexander Neisoa 
Hood (Duke of Bronte). 
Tur New Era tx Economic Historr. By Moreton 
Frewen. 
Siepeine as a Mersop or Expiorine Tuer Arctic 
Ocean. By Alfred H. Harrison. 
Tue Taxation or Lanp Vatvurs: 
Mr. Hanotp Cox. By John Orr. 
Quo Vapis? a Prospecr tn Inpian Potrtics. By 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L, CLE. (first 
Lieutenant-Governuor of Easteru Bengal). 
London: 
Srortiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 


66 K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“RK” Agent, Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain jrom 
“kK” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Knyland, 


“K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experence. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read aud placed with 
suitable publishers.—lerms and testimonials ou 
upplication to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
insert Advertisements at the lowest posethiv 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publisuers, 
annfacturers, &c., on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTALILS. 
By Miss ‘CT W#ackeRaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(vy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECKETARY, 
Ceutrel Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhail Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Douations toward the Funds of the Assocmton 


a Reptr To 

















should be seut.—Laukers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
CO., 1 Pail Mall East, 5. W. 
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“Awake, arise, or be for ever fali’n.” 
—PARADISE LOST. 


The NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A STRICTLY NON-PARTY ORGANISATION.) 
“The Path of Duty is the Path of Safety.” 


President - - - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., KG. 


Vice-Presidents: 
The Duke of Wellington, K.G., G.C.V.O. The Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Earl of Meath, K.P., P.O, 


Né 


The Lord Raglan, C.B. 








VER, perhaps, in recent history have Milton's words, quoted at the head of this page, 
been more applicable or more calculated to stir a responsive echo in the hearts of all 


The Lord Curzon of Kedieston, G.C.S.!., G.C.!.E., P.C. 






true lovers of their Country. The recent grave revelations as to the state of our first line 
of defence emphasise the need of making the Territorial Force sufficient and efficient for 
the purpose for which it is avowedly designed. This can only be done by adding the 
principle of obligation to the admirable organisation provided by Mr. Haldane in the 
Territorial Army Scheme. It is this principle, true, just, fair, and democratic, which the 


National Service League advocates. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 


To secure the peace and safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 
the moral and physica! condition of the people by bringing about the adoption 


of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


SOME REASONS WHY EVERY BRITON SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE, 


Because the reform it urges would— 









STRENGTHEN the national fibre and the sense of civic duty by bringing all men into relation 


with national ideals through personal training during youth. 


STRENGTHEN the national health by sound physical development and training in hygienic 


principles given in our schools, and continued during the period of military or naval training. 


STRENGTHEN the Navy by giving it complete freedom of movement and the material for an 


adequate naval reserve. 


STRENGTHEN the Army by freeing it from the work of “Home Defence,” and providing for 


it a truly national basis of recruitment. 


STRENGTHEN our industrial organisation and increase our commercial efficiency by the training in 
discipline, in the co-operation of many units for one purpose, in punctuality and orderliness imparted 


to the rank-and-file of our workers. 


COMPLETE the numbers of the Territorial Force, and ensure that it receives adequate training 


before—not afler—the outbreak of war. 


EQUALISE the burden of national defence and help the Territorialists in the task which they are 


striving to fulfil, and which ought in justice to be shared by all citizens. 


BRING TO BEAR upon the most important business with which a nation can have to deal— 


namely, National Defence—the knowledge, the interest, and the criticism of the national mind. 


REPLACE hooliganism and jingoism by the self-control and sense of responsibility which come from 


personal military training. 


SAFEGUARD the nation against war by showing that we are prepared for it, and ensure that, should 
war break out, the whole national forces may be brought to bear in order speedily to re-establish peace. 


LEAD by a common sacrifice in a common cause, the security of our heritage, to the organisation of our 


national resources for national strength and efficiency. 


ORGANISE OUR MAN-POWER. 
If you wish to further these objects and to HELP US, join the Leaque. 











Terms of Subscrintion : 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s d. oe 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... wn iain a “eae © Members ei ii om on -- 10 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... aa oa on 5 00 Boné-fide Student Associates, with Literature and 
Members ana - sbi sas we @ Journal si a ~ ont ens 0 2 
Associates, with Literature and Journal’ ... ~» S28 Associates, with Monthly Leaflet, “ N.S.L. Notes”... 01 





*THE NATION IN ARMS: The Journal of the National Service League. Price 3d. 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half-rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








MR. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Natoaboeg, fares; Offices :—72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.  socs'tigphone:..., 


“Nationhood, London,” 





Cheques to be crossed “London § Westminster Bank,” and tu be made payable tu the S'cretary, to whom all communications should be addressed. 
”q pay 


ad, 
0 


6 
0 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


Jane Wardle’s New Novel. 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


By JANE WARDLE, 6s. 

Author of “The Artistic Temperament,” ‘The Lord of Latimer Street,’ 

Times,—“ A novel which we can recommend, if only for the reason that it 
has the valuable and not over common quality of keeping the reader in a good 
humour from the first page to the last.” 

Sketch.—** * Margery igeon’ is as full of good things as a plum-pudding.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—* The book is a delight to read. ‘ Margery Pigeon’ is 
a great advance upon all of Miss Wardle’s previous works.” 


By the Author of ‘*The Desert Venture.” 


SEEKERS: a Romance of the Balkans. 
By FRANK SAVILE. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle,—“ Quite the best novel in the Zenda genre that we have 
read for a long time.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘It is well worth reading. The end of the book leaves 
us asking, like Oliver Twist, for more.” 





"&e. 








Second impression. 


THE DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY 
AND HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


By GEORGIANA COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. Handsomely printed and 
bound, 7s. 6d, net, 


Now Ready at ail Libraries and Sooksellers’. 


THE ‘GREEN FINCH’ CRUISE: 


A Cure for all Ills. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON,. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, square Svo, 5s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A compound of Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, and W. W- 
Jacobs.” 
Globe.—"‘ Mr. Kempson has a happy knack of narration, and really carries 
his readers with him by his own sheer enjoyment of his trip. He is a useful 
monitor, too ; and gives away hints of every kind to the adventurers who may 
come after.” 








Second Impression, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE, 
By Miss M. LOANE, Author of “ a Queen's Poor,” “From their 
Point of View,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


— — Deserves the most earnest cui of every man who cares 
for his country and who is anxious to see her peoplo happy aud independent.” 





Volume I. of a New Series of Climbing Guides issued by the 
Committee of the Climbers’ Club. 


THE CLIMBS ON LLIWEDD. 
By J. M. A. THOMSON and A. W. ANDREWS. With Illustrations 
and Diagrams, bound ina waterproof cover, Roy. 16mo, 5s. net, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, London, W. 








APRIL ISSUE NOW READY. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SiR JOHN ROLLESTON writes on 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., writes on 
‘HE EXPORT OF BRITISH CAPITAL. 
PROFESSOR KLEINWATCHER writes on 
GEUGKAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL 
AND THE WORLD'S SOCIAL CONDITIONS, 
BEATTIE _CROZIER writes on 


“TAXATION SCHEMES AND oo BEARINGS 
ON THE COMING BUDGE 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH, ANALYSES OF —. COMPANIES’ 
BALANCE-SHEETS, COMMENTS ha NEW CAPITAL ISSUES, 
anc 
STATISTICAL RECORD OF 5,000 SECURITIES. 


Publisher, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, Pall Mall, S.W. 


HATCHARDS., Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, enetinotet st 


MR. J. 





DR. JE 





w 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 
JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex. 11468 Cewrrat.] 





————_______ 


CONTEMPORARY 
R EVI EW. April. 


Edited by Sir PERCY 


No. 520, 
BUNTING, 


PRICE: HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE BUDGET HAROLD SPENDER 


(*The Budget and the Situation.”) 


THE GERMAN NAVY 


(“The German Naval Case.”) 


POOR LAW REFORM 


Rev. CANON BARNET? 
(“The Poor Law Report.”) 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMN-BOOK 
Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS 
SIGNOR TITTONI AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY 


ROMANUS 
WEISMANN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY 
F. PALMER BENNELL 
MILTON’S GOD AND MILTON’S SATAN 
P, T. FORSYTH, DD, 
JUDGE PARRY 


ISABEL ARMSTR(NG 


“ MICHEL" 


KISSING THE BOOK 
FROM RUSTCHUK TO BELGRADE 
THE OLD STORY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
POEM: WIND 


R. BARRY O'BRIEN 
Dr. E. J. DILLON 
GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 











A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacev of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


Tue Impermat Tosacco Co. (or Great Britarn anp IRELAND), Liwitep. 


ARGYLLS LTD. 
have opened SHOW ROOMS 


at 6 Great Marlborough Street, 





London, W., 
and REPAIR WORKS 


at 14 Guilford Street, Grays Inn Road, London, 
W.C., where genuine ARGYLL spare parts 





138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


are stocked and repairs executed by 
ARGYLL experts. 
No Subsidiary Companies. 
No connection with any other address in 
London, 
Works— 


Alezandria, by Glasgow, 
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messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


FIELD says that “POLLY WINFORD” is 
a ae hcg the best sporting novels which have 
been published for a tong time.” 


POLLY WINFORD. by Eyre Hussey, Author of 


«Miss Badswortb, M.F.H.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage, 44.) 


“Polly Winford is a delightful girl." —Daily Telegraph. 
*“ The tale is thoroughly entertaining.”—Country Life. 


« All lovers of horses and hounds will welcome ‘ Polly meee 





«4 pleasant, breezy little story.” —Times. 
“A delightfully open-air novel.”"—Yorkshire Post. 





THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 


Vol. IL, Medizvai. 


MENT. (In Three Volumes.) ' , } 
OEE SIMPSON, Professor of Architecture, University of London. 
ith 257 Medium 8vo, 21s. net. (inland postage 6d.) 


With 257 lllustrations, 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
(Inland postage 52.) 


OT ns . 
siR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, lés.vet. (Inland postage Sd.) 
“Myr Lang has had one aim, and one aim only, to get at the facts about a 
very difficult character. The result is a complete portrait of Mackenzie, a 
criticism based upon a true understanding.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 
in the Progress of Engtish Poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. (inland postage 4d.) 


THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1731-1803. By the Right Rev. Monsignor 
BERNARD WARD, President of St. Edmuud'’s College. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 


ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church's 
Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. JAMES H, F. PEILE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“A collection of essays and sermons which have all the charm and 
discursiveness of the writer’s ‘Reproach of the Gospel.’ No one can lay 
down this book without admiration for the literary gilts of the author and 
his manliness in facing hard questions.”—Church of Ireland Gazette, 

















MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop of Truro, and Vicar 
of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. By ARTHU#® JAMES MASON, D.D., one 
of his Chaplains, With Llustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 2¥s, net. (Jnaland 
postage 6d.) 


THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN NEEDS: 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1908-9. With Additions. 
By JUHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Community of the 
Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In these lectures Dr. Ficgis took certain aspects of the attack on orthodox 
Christianity, and endeavoured to show how many elements, such as the 
miraculous, the mysterious, the historical elements in the Faith, which were 
the greatest stumbling-block to the theorist, were its real attraction to the 
man in the street, so far as he is religious. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION. By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of ** An Agnostic’s 
Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo, Is. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 


ROSEMARY : 











a Volume of Poems. 
FREDERICK ARTHUR. Crown 8vo, 4s, net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF LADY 
of the XVilith Century. By the 


PURBECK: a Scandal 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life of a Prig,” &. 
Svo, 6s. net. (inland postage 4d.) 
“A racy account of the scandal and trial of the daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, who married Sir John Villiers, created Lord Purbeck.”—The 7imes, 


By 























LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire heve collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 


And all Booksellers. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 








GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmses, Loxpox, 
140 STRAND, 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarn 3601), 


Codes: Unicopg and ABU 
W.C. (Telephone: Cuntrrat 1515); 
W., LONDON. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE & Major F. G. GUGGISBERG, C.M.G., R.E. 
With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


“The book is extremely well written; it is full of light and shade, of 
humour and bright word pictures, and at the same time of valuable informa- 
tion.”—Standard, 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJINAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy S8vo, 20s. net. 


* Few books in the now imposing mass of Arctie literature contain more 
varied matter; nove certainly are written with more modesty, or with a 
greater gift of relating adventure in simple yet graphic fashion.” 
—Athenzum, 


RECOLLECTIONS oF BARON DE FRENILLY 


(1768-1828.) 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Tt is the testimony of an eye-witness to great happenings—full of vivacity 
brilliant characterisation, extraordmarily alive.” — Nation, 


WILO FLOWERS ::. BRITISH ISLES 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
With 75 Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 30s, net. 


“She has pictured her examples with delicacy and grace, also with due 
regard to detail. The plates show not only the flower, but also the leaf and 
stem, and often the root,"’—Athenzum, 




















New Six-Shilling Novels. 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &c. 


“A brilliant picture of certain kinds of society, a clever 
analysis of certain kinds of men and women, a graphic 
and picturesque style, a story which engrosses...... these 
are the points which make Mrs. Frankau’s iast novol a 


romarkabile piece of work."’ 
—Mr,. W. L. Courtney in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of “ The Man of Property " and ‘‘ The Country House.” 


“There are many things in this book that are unfor 
gettable; there are whole chapters that are master- 
pieces of dolicate and restraincd workmanship.” 

—STANDARD. 


RACHEL LORIAN. [2nd Imp. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘“ Folly Corner,” &c., 
“It is the real thing.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


“ Blended satire and sympathy wholly delicious. The characters stand out 
in clear-cut individuality and most convincing vitality.”—Outlook. 


SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so virile and so 
excellent in manner and matter.”—Sketch, 


MAURICE GUEST. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON. 


**One of the most remarkable novels ever written." —Evening Standard, 


THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” Ke. 
“The heroine may be likened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. 
It must be acknowledged that Mr. Beusou’s study is eminently successful.” 


—Spectator, 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 

** Mrs, Steel has before now expressed in fiction the glamour of the Empire 
of India as few, if any, other English novelists have succeeded in doing. Yet 
in her latest novel she has perhaps surpassed in that respect even her most 
remarkable book, ‘On the Face of the Waters.’”—Morning Post. 


WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


2nd Imp. 


[2nd Imp, 
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J. M. DENT and Co. 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


CRITICAL EDITION WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


By Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 
Translated, with Preface, by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 


This Edition contains a Facsimile in Coloured Photogravure 
from the famous Miniature of Beethoven in his twenty-first 
year, also Facsimiles of Music hitherto unpublished, &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This is the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's 
* Letters, and contains over 1,100 Letters and Notes. 

Datty Tetecrara.—“ It is hardly too much to state that here we have the 
final word on Beethoven, the best of ali studies of the man and his innermost 
self.” 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE 


RENAISSANCE. 


By HAROLD BAYLEY. 
Super-royal 8vo, lzs. 6d. net. Over 400 Illustrations. 


The design of this work is to explain the origin and meaning of the 

multifarious ‘‘trade-marks” and decorative designs used by the early 
rinters and ean. and as far as possible to recover some of the 
Tagrance with which these neglected emblems were once permeated. 














SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION. 


As Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa 
and her Friends. By Baron F. VON HUGEL. 


Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net, 
4 y 





Datty News.—‘' The most complete and balanced attempt in any language 
to apply the modern scientific method to all the facts of religion on the grand 
scale.......The best-informed and most inspiring study of religion wn our lime 
—a mine for all future workers in that field.” 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, with Prefaces, Notes, and 
Glossaries. With Etched Frontispiece by H. H. CRICKMORE, 
and from Portraits; and Title page Designs by WALTER 
ORANE. Printed in red and blac, 40 vols. square crown 
16mo, cloth, 1s. net ; limp paste grain roan, Is. 6d. net, per 
volume. 


BOOKCASES 








TO TAKE THE SET ARE SUPPLIED BY 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


*,* Further Particulars may be had on application. 





THE GREATEST SERIES OF 
POCKET CLASSICS EVER ISSUED. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


With Photogravure Frontispieces, pott 8vo, 
Per VOLUME— Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Lambskin, 2s. net. 


Write to us for Booklet containing Full 
List of Volumes and Press Appreciations. 








Sprecrator.—* The ‘Temple Classics’ form, when size and price are taken into 
account, the most attractive cheap reprints ever issued from a British press.” 





ALL WHO TRAVEL. . . 
THE 


MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 
A Series of Literary Guide-Books. 


With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions 
from Paintings and Sculptures, Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo 
(pocketable). In grey cloth and limp green paste grain 
roan binding. 

Price per volume—cloth, 4s. 6d, net ; roan, 5s, 6d. net, 


FOR 





The Latest Volume just issued is :— 
PISA. By JANET ROSS and NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICIISEN. 
This brings the total number of Volumes up to Twenty-seven, 
*,* Prospectus free on application. 








a 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED, 


By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


With Light Illustrations, 


—____’ 


Handsomely bound in cloth, large crown 8vo, 68. n 
(Postage 4d. extra.) = 


The Athenzum says :—‘‘ No man could have been fo ‘ 
of the Tweed’ better than Sir Herbert Maxwell has told ite <a"Me Story 


A Valuable and Interesting Biography. 


LIFE OF CANON FLEMING. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR FINLAYSON. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 
The Biography contains many interesting letters, including 
several from various members of the Royal Family. 


A SCHOLARLY BOOK. 


ST. JOHN, Apostie, Evangelist 


and Prophet. By the Rev. C. E. SCOTT-MUNCRIEFP 
D.D., Author of ‘St. Mark and the Triple Tradition.” Extra 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


LIFE & PERSONAL RECOLLEC. 
TIONS OF SAMUEL GARRATT (late Vicar of St 
Margaret's, Ipswich). 

Part I.—A Memoir. By his Daughter, E. R. Garratt. 
Part II.—Personal Recollections. By Himself. 


With Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


NUR JAHAN: an Indian Romance. 
By SIRDAR JOGENDRA SINGH. Illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 











Werner Lauries New Books. 


A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY. 


PAUL VERLAINE, 


His Life, his Work. 
By E. LEPELLETIER. 
Fully Illustrated, 21s. net. 
A graphic picture of the life of the famous French poet, a 
vivid criticism of his work, and the story of contemporary French 


writers and literature. The most fascinating biography of the 
season. 


THE COMING SCIENCE (Psychical Research). 
By Hesrewarp Carrineton, Author of “The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” With an Introduction by 
James H. Hystopr, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. By Dayrzn 
JoszpH Donanoer. Translations of the verses of the most 
notable Latin writers of the early and middle ages. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


HOROSCOPES & HOW TO CAST THEM. 
A Book of Practical Astrology. By Comrz C. pg Sart 
GERMAIN. 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GENERAL LEE: Man and Soldier. By 
Toma Nerutson Pace. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ROAD TO RICHES. The Romance of Money 


Making. By Tuornron Hauu. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK LEGENDS. 
By C. Gasquorne Harrier. Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. net. 

(New Volume in the Leather Booklets.) 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By Francis 
Bumpvus. Exquisitely printed with many Illustrations 
specially prepared for the volume, gilt top and full leather 
binding, stamped in gold. Size 4} by 3, 2s. 6d. net. 











J. M. DENT & CO., 23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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is on 
464 dainty masterpiece.’’ 


O A Fantasy. ° . . 
JIMBO 3; acczanon stackwoon, 
Author of “‘ John Silence,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


—«“The book is a remarkable achievement. All 
oe Ge oa of mystery, and vagueness, and terror are 
pet with singular sureness where just a touch too much 


might have destroyed all.” 
Morning Post.—“ It is a powerful piece of work, very closely 


thought out and knit.” 

“Jt is entirely original, both in treatment and idea. 
has a wonderful realisation of the immediate 
ney. The thinnest of veils divides them, 
ability or violeut heightening 
A remarkable book.” 


Standard. — 
Mr. Blackwood 
ximity of fact and fa 
and, without any straining of prob 
of colour, he is entirely convincing...... 





POCKET FDITION OF THE 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Pocket Edition. Special Cover Design. 1s. net each. 


. By W. J. Courtsore. BUNYAN. By J. A. Frovupe. 
aoe By Dean CHURCH. BURKE. By Jonny Mogver. 


BENTLEY. By Sir Ricuarp JEBB. Others to follow. 
~ ss EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE - BOOKS. 


Greece, The Archipelago, Con- 


tinople. the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and 
ares. Deing a New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of the 
Guide to the Eastern Mediterranean. With 13 Maps and 
93 Plans, and a New Chapter on Greek Art by Professor 


ERNEST GARDNER. 9s. net. 


Italy and Sicily. 


Fifth Edition, with 55 Maps and Plans, 10s. net. 


Ancient Athens. 
Ry ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustrat‘ons, 
Maps, and Plans, Svo, 21s. net. 


Life in Ancient Athens: 
The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb) 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


By Professor MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0, D.D. Fifth, 
Thoroughly Revised, and Cheaper Edition, Globe Svo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


The Times Book Club, 
Discount Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard, 5392 (Three Lines). 


The largest and most convenicnt Bookshop in the World 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 


Bibles. Prayer-Books. Books of Devotion. 
A very large stock of Books in SBcautiful Bindings. 
Bookbinding of cvery description undertaken. 


The Restoration of Oid Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Looks post-free on request. 


Pu’chases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 
instalments. 
Full particulars on application. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Sceues Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Eug!and, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Eciuburgh, 1879 ; Swinburue’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonleriand. 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
5 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wauted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. sy w. WARDE FOWLER, MA, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c. 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L. FROTHINGHAM, PhD, Professor of Archaeology. and 
Ancient History at Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities, 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 
(Harvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Struggle for Imperial Unity. 
Recollections and Experiences. By Colonel GEORGE T. 
DENISON, President of the British Empire League in 
Canada. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 














SECOND IMPRESSION, 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales, By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
a Member of the Commission. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


Investigations in Currency and 


Finance. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor H. 8S. FOXWELL-; 
M.A. New Edition, Abridged, with Preface by H. STANLEY 
JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 


Edition de Luxe, In 24 vols. Svo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. XIV.—Lady Barbarina. The Siege of London. 
An International Episode, and other Tales. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 


[ Second Impression. 
One Immortality. ayn. riz vine matt, 
Author of “ The Soul of a People,” Ke. 


[| Second Impression. 
The Fulness of Christ. 


Three Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, and 
other Papers. By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., and 
LL.D. (Cantab.), Bishop of Southwark. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 


Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
3 vols. Globe Svo, 10s, 6d. net. [ Wednesday. 


Statistical and Chronological History of 
the United States Navy, 1775-1907. 


By ROBERT W. NEESER. Imperiil 4to, 50s. net. 


FITZGERALD CENTENARY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Avpis 
Waicnt. 2 vols. Globe Svo, 8s. net. | Eversley Series, 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 
W. Apis Wricur. Globe 8vo, 4s, net. (Bversley Series. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE, 
1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Waicar. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. sen lent 
reley Series. 


Eve 

EUPHRANOR, AND OTSER MISCELLANIES. Pott  Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. . [Golden Treasury Series. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered into English 
Verse. 8vo, parchment binding, 10. 6d. 

Also in Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; also cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 64. net; 

aud limp leather, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Text of the Four 
Editions, With the Original Prefaces and Notes, Extra Crown 68vo, 
8s. Gd. net. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Reprints of the Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th Editions. Demy ltmo, (d. net each. The four volumes in a 
box, 2s. 6d, net. 

E OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Bensox. Crown 
LiFe net. of [English Men of Latters. 
CONCORDANCE TO FITZGERALD’S OMAR KHAYYAM. By 

J. R. Tutrs, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 

EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON, Translated by Epwarp 
FirzGeravpv. Globe Svo, 4s. vet, [Eversley Series. 

















MACMILLAN and CO, Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ADMIRALS: 


Fairfax Moresby. G.C.B. (1796-1877). and his Son, John Moresby. A Record 
of Life and Service in the British Navy for a Hundred Years. By Admiral 
JOHN MORESBY. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 14s. net. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. HENRY CUST. With Maps and 
Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. net. 

“These are four goodly gentlemen. All the credulity. brutality, rongh 
humour, pomp, and slaughter of their time are presented in these pages. Mrs. 

Cust has, to use an extravagant metaphor, succeeded in driving the worm of 

meticulous scholarship and the high-stepping stud of romance in double 

harness. Vivid as they are, her tales are true metal aud have an infinite 
charm,"’—Observer, 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of ‘The Rise of Man.”” With 
aps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

In this volume Colonel Conder treats the history of Jerusalem for some 
4,000 years, down to the present day. The work is founded on contemporary 
accounts, monuments, and results of excavations, including the most recent 
discoveries. It is popular in character, and fully illustrated, and it is hoped 
that it will be specially useful for visitors to the Holy City. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMPLEAT 
BACHELOR,” <&c. 


LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, 6s. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
_A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, C.Sc., F.L.S. 
APRIL. 176 pages. “Niustrated, 5s. net. 


DaRwWIN AND HIS Pustisner. John | Isomeric Craneos. Part Ll. T. Martin 
Murray, J.P., D.L., F.S.A. Lowry, D.Se. 





Tae Expectep Keturn or Hattry’s | Tee Tuiesrt or SALTED WATER, or 
Comet. Andrew C, D. Crommelin, vrHE Ions Oversoarp Henry 


B.A,, F. RAS. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D,, F.B.S. 
Cungoqrens m™m Use. N. H. Alcock, Stervine Sickness. G. D. Purker, 


Recent Researcu on Invico. H. H. M.B. Lond. 
Robinson, M.A., F.1.C., F.C.S. PaLewotiturc Races & THe Mopery 
Tue Puysicat CONDITIONS at THE REPRESENT ATIVES. W. J. Sollas, 
BRGINNING OF Lire. Carl Snyder. D.Se., F.RS. 


Vaccine THerary ts Turony anv | THE Prosurm oF THE Prenogons. 
Practice. D. W. Carmalt Jones, W. T. Calman, D,Se. 
M.A., M.B., Oxon. Revicws. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








WORKS OF 


Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, «.c.1.c. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Royal 4to, half- 
morocco, £5 5s, net. Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


, , 

ANWAR-I-SUHAILI; OR, LIGHTS OF 
CANOPUS, commonly known as Kalilah and Danwah. Translated by 
Sir Artuur N. Wotraston, K.C.LE. Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 
Sls. 6d, Smaller Edition, royal 8vo, ls. 

POPULAR WORKS, 


THE SWORD OF iSLAM. With Illustrations, 


square demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With 


Introduction by Sir Anruur N, WoLtaston. Is. net. 
[Wisdom of the East Series. 


SADI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With an 


Introduction by Sir AgtHurR N. Wortaston, K.C.LE. 1s. net; also with 
the Text in English and Persian, 2s. net. [Wisdom of the East Series. 


TALES WITHIN TALES. Adapted from the 


TVubles of Pilpai. 2s. 6d, net. [Romance of the East Series, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











A LAY EIRENICON. 


A Paper read before a Clerical and Lay Society at the house 
of Mr. R,. L. Howard, at St. Albans, 8th February, 1909, 


By THOMAS WILSON, 
B.A. London, sometime Student at University College, London, and at;Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: ELIJAH JOHNSON, Trinity Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 31 Paternoster Row. 
Price 3d. 
The author mainly advocates (1) the putting the Elementary Schools on the 
taxes, and not on the rates; and (2) full recognition by the Clergy of Dissenting 





THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 


A theory of Baconian authorship based on an examination of the 


JUST PUBLISHED, 1s. net. 


(A Paper for Students.) 
By E. A. 


SANDS & CO. 


nena 


THE XIXth EUCHARISTIC CON. 
GRESS, WESTMINSTER, 1908. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CONGRESs, 
containing a full Account of all the Procecdings, the fuji 








Text of the Papers read, and the Correspondence between 
the Archbishop of Westminster and the Prime Minister 

, 
with the Press comments thereon. 


With Prefaces by His Grace the Arehbishop of Westminstep 
and the Right Rev. Abbot Cabrol, 0.S.B. 


With 14 Full-page Illustrations, in one volume, demy 8vo, 7 


pages, cloth extra, price 5s. net. 








THE DECREE ON DAILY 
COMMUNION. 


A Ilistorical Sketch and Commentary. By the Rey. J. D, 
FERRERES, 8.J. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS AND MONASTIC 
LIFE EXPLAINED. 


By the Right Rev. Dom PROSPER GUERANGER, 0.8.B, 
Abbot of Solesmes. Small crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net, 


THE ROMAN INDEX OF 
FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 


Briefly Explained. With a Summary of the Index. By the 
nev. F. S. BELTEN, 8.J. Small crown 8vo, price ls. 6d, 
net. 


IDEALS OF CHARITY, 


A Book intended for Social Workers. By VIRGINIA M, 
CRAWFORD. Crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVANTS OF THE SICK. 


A Manual of Prayers for Nurses and all who Wait upon the 
Sick and Suffering. By J. F. SCHOLFIELD. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 1s. 6d. 





Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of 
the Works of the Most Emi- 
nent Dutch, Flemish, and 
French Painters. 


A Verbatim and Facsimile Reprint in 9 Volumes, with the 
addition of 42 Photogravure Plates. 


“A remarkable book, and has maintained an undisputed 
authority as a work of reference for just 80 years.” —Atheneum, 


In 9 volumes, price £5 5s. net, 








_Elizabethan Latin play ‘‘ Pedantius.” 
LUNDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD, 





London: 15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
and Edinburgh. 
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3LACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


UNIVERSALLY WELCOMED. 


THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. 


1 the Route of the Baghdad 
qe Record of a Journey along vs 
FRASER, Author of “A Modern Campaign” 
By DAVID O.\\ The Marches of Hindustan.” 
With 83 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
full of apposite information and relating experiences 





Js 

«4 most readable ee — 
of no ordinary ~~, veoomamended for the admirable observation, the un- 
hw. verit and the political judgment shown by the author, and it should 
oa | eaely.”—Morning Post. : 
ey. safe to say that Mr. David Fraser's story of his travels will be read as 

Fi arm book of the kind that bas been published fora longtime, We 
wide. : ” oe 

Y d this book. Spectator. 

beartily roeesanner in which Mr. Fraser has carried out his task it were 
i Beait to speak too highly. One of the most interesting volumes of moderu 
ii me’ 
P am Chronicle. 
ey delightful book of travel and observation—full of interest, 
full of information, told so simply and agreeably that one reads on and on, 


psorbed as in the thrill of an exciting novel.” —Observer. 
a 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


By W. E. W. COLLINS. | 6s. 


“A better book about the spirit and camaraderie and humours of cricket 
than any that one can remember... ... Mr. Collins wrote his book for fun, aad it 


; ood fun too.” —Spectator, ; ’ 
i ineodotes of the tented field practically unrivalled for their interest and 


iaty.” —Daily Telegraph. 
ar Pull of oon stories capitally told.”"—Glasgow Herald, 





SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BYWAYS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. j7s. 6d. net. 


“The author has a wide range of interests ond of reading, and his style 
ssesses that impalpable quality of distinction which is born and not 


acquired.” —Spectator. be 
“ 4 masterpiece not only of literary but social criticism.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE NEW JUNE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” 
“The Old Country,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Newbolt has written an historical novel in which the characters are 
real human beings, and talk as such.,......I1t is one of the most interesting 
novels of its class that I have ever rea’d.’’—Deily Mail, 

“A really beautiful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt isa fine, subtle, thoughtful book.’’—Daily News. 

“*The New June’ gains an honourable and notable victorv....... He lets the 
spirit which inspires his noble narrative express itself through the medium 
of his creation.......It is extremely interesting....... There can be no doubt 
about Mr. Newbolt’s success.”-——Morning Post, 

“The pages of ‘The New June’ are shifting, radiant pictures from the 
ast, full of gracious and gallant memories, warmed through with the sun- 
ght of past days.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“Singulariy appealing.”"—Manchester Guardian, 

“A beautiful book.—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“A flue vovel.”—Liverpoo! Daily Courier, 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For APRIL contains 


Unemployment: its Cause and Cure. 
The Error of the Modern Economist—Britain's Commerce not 
= v2 Free Trade—The Lesson Taught us by Germany—The 
emedy. 














By Sir Natuanret Dunvop, LL.D., D.L., Shipowner, Glasgow 


To the Hills of Smoke and the Imperial Porphyry 
Quarries of the Romans. By Artuur E. P. WEIGALL. 


Some Memories of My Spare Time. 
Prince Napoléon—Gambetta—De Lesseps—Canrobert—Valentine 
Baker—A Perilous Voyage—A Strange Coincidence—Sir. lan 
Hamilton—Ouida. 

By General the Right Hon. Sir Hexry Bracxensurr, G.C,B. 

The Literary Side of the Law Reports. 

The Cockney Bounder. 

The Seaman. 

A Fight in the Bush. 

Lady Louisa Stuart. 

Urgent Private Affairs. 

Actzon. 


Bluff in the Balkans. 
The Great Serb Idea—Europe’s Responsibility—The Passing of 
a. 


By Sipyer Low. 


By Davip Hannay. 


By Fiornence MacCuny. 
By GRanGaTLt. 


By ALerep Nores. 


Musings without Method. 
The Victorian Era—The Art of Government—Training v. Good 
Intentions—The State of the Navy—The Instincts of Englishmen. 


Breaching the Bureaueracy. 
Popular Election in India—Hybrid Parliaments—Government by 


Suggestion—Lord Morley and Mr. Gokhale. 
By Sir Cuan_es Crosrawairue, K.C.S.I. 





THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY 


By E. F. B. FELL 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The aim of the book is to point out that the 
essence of Socialism consists in the complete 
mergence of the individual in the whole, and in 
the denial of the @ privri or natural rights of the 
Person. Political right and wrong thus ceases to 
be based on the moral nature of the Person, and 
becomes a question of speculations as to the Good 
ofthe Whole. Thus viewed, it is held that Socialism 
exists in its essence in many forms. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIBERTY 


“We find some interesting comments on prominent 
schools of political thought; there is much acute 
criticism of the controversies that have arisen over 
the Socialist’s political ideal; and certain kinds or 
classes of Individualism are subjected to severe 
examination.” —ATHENA2UM. 


“ This book should be read by all Christian Socialists, 
for the author bases his plea on the Christian doctrine 
of Personality ; they will find in its pages much fresh 
and virile criticism of a growing opportunism and 
sentimentality in public affairs.” 

—ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIBERTY 


“A really philosophic attempt to examine the moral 
and social theories implied in the Socialist movement. 
Mr. Fell has written a stimulating book on a difficult 
subject, and his theme is worked out carefully and 
well.,—-MORNING LEADER. 

“ Altogether, this book is one that thoughtful men 
will delight in reading.”"—-DUNDEE COURIER. 

“Mr. Fell deals with the questions at issue in an 
elaborate and careful manner, and the book is an 
interesting contribution to a subject of no little per- 
plexity.”"—-SCOTSMAN. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIBERTY 


‘* This is an unpretentious book, comparatively small 
in compass but remarkably big in conception and 
character, for Mr. Fell, in sounding the depths of 
political ideas, reaches the heights of a transcendental 
political philosophy. It is undoubtedly a valuable 
contribution to the social and political literature of the 
day."—LIVERPOOL COURIER, 

“A brilliant, original, and suggestive book.” 

—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY 


By E. F. B. FELL 


Crown 8vo, 55. net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renee de Keroualle, Duchess of 


Portsmouth. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of “French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,” “ Mother of 
Czars,”.“ Queen and Cardinal,” “ Quaker and Courtier.” With Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and Tihastes, 


tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) [Just out 
This is the Life of Pa tee: the Second’s famous mistress, Louise Renée de Kéroualle, whom he created Duchess of Portsmouth, and who has left 
line of descendants in land to the present day. She was not merely a beautiful woman, but was a distinct influence on the history of her time, She ett 
from the Court of V: lles, to rule for several years that of Whitehall, and she swayed Charles to suit the plans of the astute Louis XIV, came 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical. By Nar Govtp. With Photograyure 
Portrait and over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Illustrated Prospectus 


post-free.) ‘ , Just out. 

This is the autobiography of “‘ The Prince of Sporting Writers,” as Mr. Nat Gould has justly been called. The countless multitudes of rs who ha 
followed him in the field ai cements will now see something of the actual life, strenuous and briinful of happenings, of a man of letters who is also a monet 

action. Mr. Nat Gould has written freely of all that he has seen, and about men, horses, and subjects from first-hand knowledge, and nothing from hearsay, 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Freperic Lotigz, English 
Version by BRYAN ODONNELL. With 34 Portraits. Demy 8vo, lis. net. (Illustrated Prospectus in preparation.) 
[In the press, 
THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
By HENRI DE WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, 1és., not, 
(Illustrated Prospectus in preparation.) [In the press, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racum 
CHALLICE, Author of “ Vexed Questions,” &c.; Compiler of “Spanish Protestants i in the Sixteenth Century,” “ Mystic Links 
of Life,” &c., and Collaborator in “The Historians’ History of the World.” Illustrations by Juan Comsa, Artist by appoint. 








ment to the Court of Spain. Demy 8vo, lds. net, (Illustrated Prospectus in preparation.) [In the press, 
ETON MEMORIES. By an Oxp Erontan. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 

10s. 6d. net. (Illustrated Prospectus in preparation.) [In the press, 
RECOLLECTIONS. By Davin Canistis Murray. With Photogravure Portrait and a 

number of Original Letters. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready, 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, Anasenry 


KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Llustrations. Demy 8v0, 
16s. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) (Ready. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. By an Encrisn Orricer, Author of “Society 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904.” With 44 Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Illustrated Prospectus 
post-free.) (Ready, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “POSH,” ‘‘HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including a 


number of Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or “ Posh,” not hitherto published. Elucidated 
by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations, specially taken for the work, including two of *‘ Posh.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
[ Ready. 
ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Blyth has brought to light —— f new facts with regard to the famous partnership of FitzGerald and ‘ Posh,’ in the herring-boat Meum 
and Tuum, and has been fortunate in discovering several letters from FitzGerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never before been published. We are grateful to Mr, 
Blyth for this truly fascinating record." 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


MR. JOHN LONG would draw particular attention to the following brilliant array of New Novels, 
Several are already in a Second Edition, two in a Third -Edition, and one in a Fijth Edition, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 





POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE . : . By DoxoTHEA GeERarp, Author of “ Restitution,” “ Itinerant Daughters,” &e. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. ° ° ‘ ‘ . By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell, Author of “ Hardy-on-the-Hill,” &e. 
THE GREATER POWER . ‘ , By Hanoup Brnp oss, Author of “ Alton of Somasco,” “ Thrice Armed.” &s. 
THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY . By JAMES BiyTu, Author of “ Amazement,” “ Rubina.” 
HILARY THORNTON 4 ‘ By IlvBent Waxes, Authes of “ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” “‘ Cynthia in the Wilderness,” &c. 
A FORSAKEN GARDEN » 6 «©  « «+  « By Jesse Arnsworta Davis, Author of “When Half Gods Go.” 
THE THRESHOLD . : . z . By WINEFRIDE TRaFFoRD-TauNTON, Author of * Silent Dominion,” &e. 
WHO SHALL HAVE HER: 2 ° ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . By Joun Cave, Author of “ The Wiles of a Wife.” 
GOD’S GOOD WOMAN . . : , . ‘ : : . By Exveanore S, Terry, Author of “ The New Delilah.” 
THE COMBAT . : « ** .o ‘<0 ae ‘ArrHur CAMPBELL. (A New Author.) 
THE QUENCHLESS FLAME oon | by VioLET : TWEEDALE, Author of “ Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement,” &c, 
THE FAULT... ——- ‘ » « «+  « By OC. T. Popmore, Author of “ A Cynic’s Conscience,” &e. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN ° . ‘ . By Heapon HILt, Author of “The Hidden Victim,” ~ 
THE OTHER SARA > Mo Curtis Yonke, Author of “Their Marriage,” “Only Betty,” “The Girl and the Man,” 
THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS. . . ‘ By WiLttam Henry Lane, (A New Author) 
THE WHIPS OF TIME . a .. M 7 ‘By ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “An American Duchess,” &c. 
LADY LETTY BRANDON . , ‘ . . By ANNIE E, Hotpswortu, Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster,” &c. 
HARRY OF ATHOL ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ . ; By R. H. Forster, Author of “A Jacobite Admiral,” &c. 
THE CASE OF SIR GEOFFREY P - «  «  « By FLORENCE Warpen, Author of “A Devil’s Bargain,” &c. 
THE TESTAMENT OF ae * P . ‘ ; : - By Henry Byatt, Author of “Land o’ Gold,” &c. 
IDOLS OF FLESH . . . << % - . «+ By Paun Creswick, Author of “The Temple of Folly,” &c. 
A SOUL’S AWAKENING ‘ , 5 ‘ ; By W. Te1gNMouTH SHorE, Author of “Egomet,” “The Pest,” &c. 
THE GIRL FROM GATFORD . - «  .  . By Outvia Ramsey, Author of “The Marriage of Lionel Glyde.” 
FATALITY . ee : ; By G. G. CHATTERTON, Author of “The Dictionary of Fools,” & 
THE COURTSHIP OF SYBIL : ° ‘ - « «+  « By L. T. Meape, Author of “Little Josephine,” 
FLOWER OF THE WORLD . : By Mrs. Henry Tippett. (A New ean 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH, & THE CASINO By GERTRUDE WARDEN, Author of “ The Millionaire and the Lady,” &¢, 
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